The Tri-State Conspiracy 
to murder civil rights 
activists Medgar Evers, 
Bernard LaFayette and 
-Rey. Benjamin Cox. — 


by Terry Messman 


n the same day that legendary 
civil rights leader Medgar 
Evers was assassinated in 
Jackson, Mississippi, two other 
civil rights leaders were targeted in coor- 
dinated assassination plots: Benjamin 
Cox, a leading organizer for CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality) in New 
Orleans; and Bernard LaFayette, director 
of the Alabama Voter Registration 
Campaign for the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC). 

The martyrdom of Medgar Evers is 
enshrined in the nation’s memory as a 
courageous sacrifice for the Freedom 
Movement, but the story of the two other 
intended victims who were targeted for 


Blues for Martin Luther King 


by Terry Messman 


wo of the most inspiring currents in 

modern American history came 

together when Muddy Waters and 
his electrifying Chicago blues band trav- 
eled to Resurrection City in Washington, 
D.C., on May 18, 1968, to play a benefit 
concert for the poverty rights activists 
camped out in a shantytown in the shadow 
of the Lincoln Memorial. 

- Both of the mighty rivers that con- 
verged on that fateful day in the nation’s 
capital — the river of song and the river 
of justice — had their headwaters in the 
state of Mississippi, in two of the nation’s 
most poverty-stricken areas. 

The river of song had its source at the 
ramshackle wooden shack where Muddy 
Waters lived and labored and first played 
the blues; while the river of justice had its 
headwaters in Marks, Mississippi, the small 
town in Quitman County where Martin 
Luther King, Jr. first saw the full extent of 
childhood poverty and hunger. 

The two currents had joined together in 
Resurrection City. One of Dr. King’s 
most oft-quoted passages from the 
prophet Amos likens justice to a “mighty 
stream.” Five years earlier, in this exact 
same location, King had delivered his “I 
Have a Dream” speech at the March on 
Washington in August 1963. He had quoted 
Amos in his speech: “Let justice roll down 
like waters and righteousness like a mighty 
stream.” King also quoted that biblical pas- 
sage in “Letter from a Birmingham Jail.” 


Those words are also carved in black 
granite in the memorial to the martyrs of 
_ the Freedom Movement in Montgomery, 
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Heroes of the Freedom Movement 


Jackson who were murdered during the Selma movement for voting rights. 


murder is almost unknown. The FBI 


called these coordinated, same-day mur- 
der plots the “Tri-State Conspiracy” to 
assassinate three key civil rights leaders in 
Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana. 

On the same evening that Evers was 


Alabama, the city where King helped 
organize the Montgomery bus boycott. 

Water constantly flows over the inscrip- 
tion carved in granite: “We will not be sat- 
isfied until justice rolls down like waters 
and righteousness like a mighty stream.” 
King’s name is engraved there with the 
names of 40 civil rights martyrs. 


shot to. death by an assassin at his home in 
Jackson, Mississippi, LaFayette returned 
to his home in Selma, Alabama, and was 
confronted by white men who beat him 
nearly to death with a pistol butt and then 
aimed the gun point-blank at his face, 


e 


Plow mules pull the farm wagon with the casket of Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. on his 


On May 18, 1968, six weeks after 
King’s murder on April 4, an endless 
stream of justice-seeking activists were 
arriving in Resurrection City from all over 
the country, traveling on the Mule Train 
from Marks, Mississippi; on caravans 
from the Edmund Pettus Bridge in Selma, 
Alabama, and on 3,000-mile journeys 


funeral route in Atlanta, April 9, 1968. 
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ready to shoot and kill him. When a 
neighbor confronted the assassins with a 
rifle, LaFayette asked him not to shoot his 
attackers, and the would-be killers quickly 
drove off into the night. 

After narrowly avoiding assassination, 
LaFayette went on to spearhead the suc- 
cessful voter registration campaign in 
Selma that directly led to the passage of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Later, he 
was chosen by Martin Luther King Jr. to 
become the national coordinator of the 
Poor People’s Campaign in 1968. 

In light of LaFayette’s crucial work in 
the civil rights movement, it is sobering to 
realize how close the nation came to los- 
ing one of its most dedicated practitioners 
of nonviolent resistance on the same day 
that Medgar Evers was murdered. 


BLOODY. SUNDAY IN SELMA 


Selma, Alabama, was one of the most 
significant battlegrounds in the struggle to 
win civil rights and voting rights and 
overcome a systematic form of racist dis- 
crimination that prevented nearly all black 
citizens from being allowed to vote. 


See Heroes of Freedom Movement page 13 


across the entire continent from Seattle, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Several thousand people had set out on 
this pilgrimage for justice, and in May 
1968, they began erecting a settlement of 
plywood shacks and canvas tents on the 


See Blues for Martin Luther King page 8 
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“I thought I was going to die 
on that bridge. I thought it 
was the last nonviolent 
protest. But somehow I sur- 
vived, and a group of nuns 
took care of us at a hospital.” 


— John Lewis, beaten by Alabama police 
on the Edmund Pettus Bridge in Selma. 


by Terry Messman 


t has been more than 50 years since 
Bloody Sunday in Selma, Alabama, 
:when John Lewis and Hosea Williams 
led 600 civil rights marchers across the 
Edmund Pettus Bridge on March 7, 1965. 

The demonstrators attempted to peace- 
fully march from Selma to Montgomery 
in support of voting rights, but state and 
local police viciously attacked the nonvio- 
lent procession, brutally beating them 
with whips and clubs, firing tear gas and 
charging the defenseless marchers on 
horseback. Hundreds of people suffered 
bloody beatings and some were clubbed 
nearly to death. 

Fifty years have passed anil yet Rep. 
John Lewis remains just as strongly com- 
mitted to the Freedom Movement’s vision 
of nonviolent social change, just as dedi- 
cated to building a world based on its val- 
ues of love, peace and human rights. 

On February 18, 2015, 50 years after 
Selma, Lewis spoke to a gathering in San 
Francisco and vividly recalled the 
moment when the marchers first encoun- 
tered Alabama state troopers and local 
police on the bridge. 

_ “We got to the highest point on the 
Edmund Pettus Bridge,” Lewis said, “and 
down below we saw a sea of blue — 
Alabama’s state troopers. And behind the 
State troopers we saw the sheriff’s posse 
on horseback.” 

Major John Cloud told the civil rights 
marchers they were conducting an unlaw- 
ful march, and when Hosea Williams 
asked him for a moment to pray, the 
major said, “Troopers advance!” 

Lewis soberly described what hap- 
pened next, in the first moments of the 
police attack before he lost consciousness. 

“You saw these men putting on their 
gas masks,” he said. “They came towards. 
us, beating us with night sticks, trampling 
us with horses and releasing the tear gas. I 
was hit on the head by a state trooper with 
a night stick. My legs went out from 
under me. I fell to the ground. 


THE LAST NONVIOLENT PROTEST 


“Apparently, I lost consciousness. The 
doctor said I had a concussion. I thought I 
was going to die on that bridge. I thought 
it was the last nonviolent protest. But 
somehow I survived. And a group of nuns 
took care of us at a local hospital.” 

This police assault on the Selma 
marchers is also brought back to life in 
the first pages of March: Book One, a 
graphic novel by John Lewis, co-author 
Andrew Aydin and artist Nate Powell that 
offers a highly personal, eyewitness 
account of the civil rights movement. 

~ When Lewis was a young man, he was 
- greatly influenced by a widely distributed 
comic book, “Martin Luther King and the 
Montgomery Story,” a pictorial history of 
the Montgomery bus boycott published by 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
wibhe:comic book influenced Rep. Lewis 
to work with Congressional Aide Andrew, 
Aydin to create-a trilogy of graphic novels 
about the Selma marches .and.the entire 
Freedom Movement of the. 1960s: March: 
AS One is a #1 New York Times 
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irit of Selma 


John Lewis joined the sit-ins held by the Nashville Student Movement to integrate downtown businesses. March: Book One, cover art 


Bestseller and the first graphic novel to 
win a Robert F. Kennedy Book Award. 

Even though it has been 50 years since 
the march on Bloody Sunday, the story 
and lessons of Selma have perhaps never 
been more timely and meaningful. Fifty- 
year anniversary events are being held in 
honor of this turning point in the struggle 
to win voting rights. The excellent movie, 
“Selma,” is telling the history of the strug- 
gle for a new generation. Also, the nation- 
wide protests of the police killings of 
Michael Brown and Eric Garner are a 
reminder that social-change movements 
are needed more than ever. 

Rep. Lewis spoke about his experi- 
ences in the civil rights movement at the 
San Francisco Public Library on February 


18, just three days before his 75th birth-- 


day. Lewis was a 25-year-old firebrand 
activist when he: delivered his brilliant, 
outspoken speech at the massive March 
on Washington for Jobs and Freedom on 
August 28, 1963, a speech that was so 
uncompromising in its militant demands 
for justice and freedom that march orga- 


nizers pleaded with him to tone it down. 


Fifty years later;in his speech in San 
Francisco, the 75-year-old Lewis proved 
to be ‘an extraordinarily eloquent and 
inspiring teacher in-conveying the lifelong 
lessons in nonviolence he learned during 
Nashville sit-ins, Freedom Rides in 
Alabama). Mississippi Freedony Simmer, 
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and during the Selma marches. 

Lewis speaks in a modest, somewhat 
unassuming way, without overly dramatic 
flourishes, yet he connects with people at 
a very profound level, because he speaks 
from a deeply thoughtful place within. 
His stories about resistance to racism and 
oppression make a deep impact. 

His storytelling is so vivid and realistic 
that he is able to make his listeners really 
feel the life-and-death stakes of the strug- 
gle for freedom that fell on the shoulders 
of very young activists in the 1960s. 

As. a young man, Lewis was often on the 
radical, cutting edge of nonviolent resis- 
tance. Today, he is one of the nation’s most 
powerful voices for the values of nonvio- 
lence, love, peace and justice. 


CHILD OF SHARECROPPERS 


John Lewis was born on Feb. 21, 1940, 
on a small farm near the tiny town of 
Troy, Alabama. His parents were share- 
croppers who finally were able to buy 
their land and raised hogs, peanuts, cows, 
cotton, corn — and chickens. In his 
speech in San Francisco, Lewis recalled 
those days with affection, especially his 
childhood years of raising chickens. 
Lewis was too tenderhearted to cooperate 
in selling his chickens or letting them be 
killed for food, preferring instead to 
preach to his barnyard congregation of 
chickens. I couldn’t help but recall St. 
Francis preaching to the birds. 
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As a child, when his family visited the 
towns of Montgomery, Tuskegee and 
Birmingham, Alabama, Lewis noticed the 
signs that said, “White Men, Colored 
Men, White Women, Colored Women.” 


GETTING INTO TROUBLE 


At the movie theaters, he said, all the 
little black children would go upstairs to 
the balcony and all the little white chil- 
dren wenf downstairs to the first floor. 

Lewis said, “I would ask my parents 
and grandparents, ‘Why?’ They would 
say, “Well, that’s the way it is. Don’t get 
in the way. Don’t get in trouble.’” 

In 1955, when Lewis was 15 and in 
high school, he heard about the arrest of 
Rosa Parks because she refused to go to 
the back of the bus. “The action of Rosa 
Parks and the leadership and words of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. inspired me to 
find a way to get in the way, and to get 
into trouble,” Lewis said. “And I got into 
trouble — necessary trouble!” 

Inspired by Dr. King and Rosa Parks, 
Lewis went to the Pike County Library in 
1956 when he was 16, and tried to check 
out books. “The librarian told us that the 
library is only for whites and not for col- 
oreds,” he said. 

“I never went back to the Pike County 
Pubic Library again until July 5, 1998, for 
a book Signing for my first book, Walking 


See John Lewis page a : 
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Vincent Harding and the Southern Freedom Movement 


Vincent Harding was a close friend of Martin Luther King, Jr. He drafted King’s 


Riverside Church speech “Beyond Vietnam.” His button says: “War is Terrorism.” 


by Terry Messman 


incent Gordon Harding began 
working closely with Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and the Southern 
Freedom Movement in the early 1960s as 
a nonviolent trainer and activist who was 
arrested in the struggles to overcome seg- 
regation and racial discrimination. 
An eloquent speaker and writer, 
Harding also was a peacemaker, and his 
early — and prophetic — condemnation 


‘of the Vietnam War was a crucial influ- 


ence in inspiring King and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
to take a bold and uncompromising stand 
against the war at a moment in our 
nation’s history when it mattered most — 
and was most controversial. 

Harding arrived at our interview on 
April 23 wearing a button conveying a 
stark insight: ““War is Terrorism.” The 
small button speaks volumes about the 
long-standing faithfulness of a man who 
still carries on his commitment to peace- 
making and nonviolent resistance to 
America’s present-day war machine, even 
though it is now 60 years since he became 
a conscientious objector as a young man 
in his early 20s, while serving in the U.S. 
Army from 1953-1955. 

He is still upholding his witness for 
peace some 46 years after he was asked by 
Martin Luther King, Jr. to write the first 
draft of one of the most momentous 
speeches in U.S. history, King’s “Beyond 
Vietnam” speech, delivered on April 4, 
1967, at Riverside Church in New York. 
The speech was a prophetic call to end U.S. 
involvement in the Vietnam War — an out- 
spoken cry for peace that was literally 
heard ‘round the world. 

Dr. King had already been speaking out 
against the war, and turned to Harding to 
draft this eloquent anti-war speech because 
the two men shared deeply held moral and 
philosophical convictions about the injus- 


- tice and cruelty of the Vietnam War. King 


essentially delivered Harding’s words that 
day with only a few modifications. It 
turned out to be one of the most controver- 
sial anti-war speeches in modern U.S. his- 
tory, and ignited both a firestorm of criti- 
cism and an outpouring of support. 

At the time of King’s Riverside speech 
in 1967, Harding already had thought 
about the issues of war and peace for 
many years. After becoming a conscien- 
tious objector in the 1950s, he became 


involved in the Mennonite Church, one of 
America’s historic “peace churches.” 


Harding and his late wife, Rosemarie 


Freeney Harding, moved to Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1960 to participate in the 
Southern Freedom Movement as represen- 
tatives of the Mennonite Church. Vincent 
and Rosemarie founded Mennonite House, 
a gathering place for movement activists in 


Atlanta, and traveled throughout the South 
in the 1960s, working with King and the 


SCLC in the freedom struggle as activists" 


and nonviolence trainers and teachers. 

Almost from the very beginnings of his 
life as an activist, Harding understood the 
deep connections between working for 
peace and seeking racial and economic 
justice. He was dedicated to challenging 
discrimination and segregation, while 
simultaneously working for peace and 
nuclear disarmament. 

In the early 1960s, peace activism was 
still relatively rare in the United States, yet 
Harding’s two-fold commitment to ending 
war and overcoming segregation already 
was evident in the summer of 1962. 

That year, Harding became involved in 
the Albany Movement, a broad-based cam- 
paign of nonviolent resistance aimed at 
overturning the segregation laws in 
Albany, Georgia, and he was arrested for 
leading a demonstration at Albany City 
Hall in July 1962. Only two months later, 
in September 1962, he-also was active with 
the Greater Atlanta Peace Fellowship in 
protesting the nuclear arms race. 

Today, Harding continues to illuminate 
the connections between seeking peace 
and working for social justice. He has 
written eloquently about how Martin 
Luther King was dedicated to simultane- 
ously resisting the “triple evils” of racism, 
militarism and economic exploitation. 


FREEDOM MOVEMENT’S LEGACY 


The Southern Freedom Movement left 
an enduring legacy in its valiant cam- 
paigns to overcome a brutal and seeming- 
ly all-powerful form of segregation that 
Harding unhesitatingly calls a “terroristic 
system” of violent subjugation. 

Nonviolent activists not only made his- 
tory by challenging the brutal system of 
racial oppression in America, but the 
Movement’s legacy extends far beyond 
the struggle for equal rights, and reaches 
far beyond the shores of our own nation. 

In his book, Hope and History: Why 
We Must Share. the Story of the 


Prisoner #7089, Martin Luther King, Jr., has his mug shot taken by police after he 
was arrested during the Montgomery bus boycott. 


Movement, Vincent Harding describes 
vividly how the legacy of the Freedom 
Movement has transcended its era and 
transformed the world. 

In 1989, as Chinese students occupied 
Tiananmen Square in Beijing as part of a 
nonviolent movement for freedom and 
democracy in their country, they constantly 
displayed the unforgettable words of the 
Freedom Movement’s own anthem, “We 
Shall Overcome” — words that Harding 
and thousands of his fellow activists had 
sung in countless marches for justice. 

Those three powerful words that had 
expressed so well the heart of a genera- 
tion’s courageous struggle for freedom in 
America were now giving strength to a 
struggle for freedom decades later and 
thousands of miles away, in China. 

“We Shall Overcome.” Those three 
words were displayed defiantly on many 
banners waving above the demonstrators 


“I choose to identify with the underprivileged. I choose 
to identify with the poor. I choose to give my life for the 
hungry. I choose to give my life for those who have been 
left out of the sunlight of opportunity.” 


: Special Issue of Street Spirit 
Civil Rights and the Freedom 
Movement 


This issue of Street Spirit is dedicated to the thousands of coura- 
geous people who demonstrated for equal rights for all, and will- 
ingly endured police attacks, jail sentences, brutal assaults and 
martyrdom in their brave quest for freedom and civil rights. 

The Freedom Movement led by civil rights activists in the South 
is one of the greatest inspirations in our nation’s history for all who 
seek justice. The homeless movement learned its most valuable 
lessons in from the Freedom Movement. The Freedom Movement 
also inspired the peace and anti-nuclear movements, the feminist 
and gay rights movements, and environmental activism. 

This special issue is our tribute to the civil rights activists who 
organized the most brilliant and courageous movement in our 
nation’s history. We hope these articles may help pass on some of 
the crucial lessons of the Freedom Movement to today’s activists. 


— Martin Luther King, Jr. in 1966 


in Tiananmen Square, were imprinted on 
shirts bravely worn by protesting Chinese 
students, and were declared boldly on 
leaflets that voiced the ideals and hopes of 
this democracy movement. - 

The electrifying message of a move- 
ment originally born in the oppressive 
heat of terribly costly human rights strug- 
gles in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Tennessee, had now leapt across the 
oceans and, ignoring all barriers of time 
and distance, had miraculously galvanized 
other hope-filled freedom movements in 
such far-flung countries as China, South 
Africa, the Philippines and Poland. 

For many veterans of the Southern 
Freedom Movement, it was an experience 


of amazing grace to see the inspiration of 


their home-grown movement ignite the 
hopes of millions of people waging cru- 
cial struggles for freedom overseas. 


See Vincent Harding page 16 
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Revelation in Birmingham: How the Brutal 
System of Segregation Was Overcome 


Inside the Birmingham Civil 
Rights Institute, the Freedom 
Movement’s heroes and mar- 
tyrs keep alive the dream of 
justice and liberation. 


by Terry Messman 


n Birmingham, Alabama, the echoes of 

the civil rights movement can still be 

heard to this day, and the brave resis- 
tance movement that overcame the seem- 
ingly all-powerful system of segregation is 
a lasting blueprint of how a seemingly 
powerless people can overcome even the 
nost powerful forms of injustice. 

Since Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and many other civil rights leaders were 
so inspired by the message and nonviolent 
methods of Mohandas Gandhi, it was his- 
torically symbolic that Jim and Shelley 
Douglass, renowned peace activists and 
iifelong students of Gandhi, should have 
nvited peace and justice activists from 
across the country to attend a retreat on 
Gandhian nonviolence held in a 
Birmingham church. 

My wife Ellen Danchik and I attended 
the three-day retreat with Narayan Desai, 
Gandhi’s closest living disciple and one 
of the very last living links to the momen- 
tous campaign of nonviolent resistance 
that liberated India from British rule. 

But if we traveled to Alabama in 
search of new inspiration from Narayan 
Desai, and from visiting the historical 
sites of the civil rights movement in 
Birmingham and Montgomery, we left 
with a deep awareness of what can only 
be called “the cost of conscience.” 

Jim Douglass drew a parallel between 
Gandhi’s willing embrace of the risks of 
prison, beatings and even death, and the 
courage of Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
the civil rights activists of the South. 

Douglass said, “Martin Luther King 
suffered the ultimate price as well. King 
was anticipating his death and seeing it as 
a necessary, transforming hope that some- 
thing might be gained through the 
redemptive power of suffering.” 

King was even able to see the deaths of 
four young girls in the bombing at the 
Baptist Church in Birmingham as having 
the potential to be redemptive. 

Douglass said, “In his sermon at their 
funeral, King talked of redemptive suffer- 
ing. That’s not an easy thing to talk about 
in the midst of parents who have just lost 
their children in a terribly evil-attack. This 
is.an understanding of nonviolence’ that’ I 
believe has something deeply to do ‘with 
the Gospel, the Beatitudes oe rsd witness 
ds the crucifixion.” 

“King delivered a sermon at the fueesi 
for: ‘three of the four girls on Sept..18, 
1963. It has come to be known: as ee 
forthe Martyred Children.” 

“Speaking only three days*after thei 
Boin King said, ““These:children — unof- 
fending, innocent, and beautiful’ —: were 
the victims of one of the most:vicious and 
tragic crimes ever perpetrated against 
humanity. And yet they died ‘nobly. They 
aresthe martyred heroines of a holy crusade 
for-freedom and human dignity?’*' a 

©“Then King described his belief. in ‘the 
redemptive power of unearned ‘suffering, 
saying: “History has proven over and’over 
again that unmerited suffering is redemp- 
tive. The innocent blood of these little 
girls may well serve as a redemptive force 
that will bring new light to this dark city.” 


In Kelly Ingram Park, this sculpture shows a child attacked by police and dogs during a civil rights march. 


REVELATION IN THE MUSEUM 


Immediately after the retreat, Ellen and 
I visited the Birmingham Civil Rights 
Institute, a beautifully designed and 


extremely moving museum that shows the 
high costs paid by the Black community 
for their brave acts of resistance to the evil 
system of racial apartheid in the South. 

The Birmingham museum is absolutely 
revelatory in conveying not only the his- 
tory of the civil rights movement, but cap- 
turing the feeling of murderous racism 
transformed step by step, mile by mile, 
arrest by arrest, martyrdom by martyr- 
dom, into human liberation. 

Every American citizen should visit 
Birmingham and Montgomery to witness 
the cost of conscience suffered by 
activists in the civil rights era. It was a 
shockingly heavy price paid by nonviolent 
activists who were beaten, arrested, shot, 
attacked by police dogs and high-pressure 
firehoses, murdered in cold blood, and 
bombed, simply for taking part in a free- 
dom movement that peacefully tried to 
end the tyranny of segregation. _ 

. The Birmingham Civil Rights Institute 
was created in 1992 to enshrine the 
Freedom Movement’s legacy of courage 
and confrontation..The museum has an 
uncanny power to take us back to the time 
when Black Americans threw off the 
chains. of fear and placed their very lives 
on the.line in resistance to a system of 
white supremacy: so Vicious and cruel. that 
sar aes and. murder NR children 
and ministers.in prayer... 

aki have always admired the civil rights 
movement above all other movements. 
All the odds were against the Black com- 
munity, who.responded with so much per- 
severance, so.much courage, so much 
love, even in the face of deadly assaults. 

_ But when you tour the museum, arrest 
by..arrest, martyr by maryr, murder by 
murder, you come to understand the over- 
whelming price that was paid. It shakes 
you to your core just to see how much 
was paid and how much was lost. 


ON HALLOWED GROUND 

Birmingham is a sacred space in the 
historical legacy of nonviolence, a city 
sanctified by the bravery of schoolchild- 
ren who defied fire hoses, attack dogs and 
police clubs, and ministers like Rev. Fred 
Shuttlesworth who endured beatings, 
arrests and the dynamiting of his home. 

The Birmingham museum is located 
on hallowed ground, consecrated by the 
blood of martyrs. After we viewed news 
footage of police dogs attacking children 
marching nonviolently for civil rights, we 
looked out the large, floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows of the museum, right across the 
street at Kelly Ingram Park, a key staging 
area for the civil rights movement. 

Kelly Ingram Park is the scene of one 
of the most publicized episodes in the 
civil rights movement. It is the park where 
Martin Luther King and Rev. Fred 
Shuttlesworth led protests for voting 
rights and were attacked in a violent 
police raid ordered by Public Safety 
Commissioner Bull Connor. 

The shocking footage of activists and 
young children being viciously assaulted 
by police clubs and attack dogs sparked a 
nationwide public outcry. Martin Luther 
King later Said that the news reports from 


Birmingham moved the nation as nothing 


else had, and led to the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which outlawed 
segregation in public spaces. 

It was eerie and unsettling to view the 
familiar: news footage of violent attacks 
on unarmed. demonstrators and then to 
look out the window at the very park 
where it had-all happened. The museum 
has an amazing ability to make those days 
come alive so one can vividly feel the bru- 
tality that was endured — not just by sea- 
soned activists — but by schoolchildren. 

Inside that museum, our nation is still 
on trial. Those lasting images of brutality, 
and bravery in the face of brutality, have 
haunted me ever since we visited it. 

In Kelly Ingram Park, sculptures by 
James Drake have frozen in time those 
moments of violence and courage so they 


Terry Messman photo 


will never be forgotten. We were struck 


silent by the stories etched in stone — 
sculptures of children behind jailhouse 
bars, declaring that they’re not afraid to 


go to jail. A sculpture of a policeman and 
his German Shepherd attacking a small, 
defenseless boy. One statue of Martin 
Luther King and another of children, both 
in the line of fire of high-powered water 
cannons mounted on tripods. A sculpture 
of three ministers kneeling in prayer. 

One sculpture literally unleashes fear 
on the unsuspecting visitor as attack dogs 
leap out of the walls, lunging and snap- 
ping at passers-by, evoking the moment 
when terror was unleashed on school- 
children. After seeing the sculptures, Jan 
Hartsough said, “What was very powerful 
was the sculpture in the park of the dogs 
lunging out of the frame. It was so real. It 
was very powerful. I thought they really 
captured the feeling and the terror of what 
that would be like.” 

But the terror grew much worse in the 
following weeks. Across the comer from 
the museum is the Sixteenth Street Baptist 
Church. It was a meeting place and orga- 
nizing center for civil rights activists, and 
many marches began with processions 
heading out of the church doors. 


BIRMINGHAM CHURCH BOMBING 


In the early morning hours on Sunday, 
Sept. 15, 1963, four members of the Ku 
Klux:Klan planted a box of dynamite 
under the steps of the Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church. At about 10:22 am.; an 
explosion ripped: through the church, 
killing four young girls, ages 11 to 14, 
and injuring 23 more..The bomb exploded 
just before the 11:00 a.m. church service 
began. The scheduled sermon that Sunday 
was entitled, “The Love That Forgives.” 

Martin Luther King showed the nation 
what those words truly mean, when he 
spoke of forgiveness and the redemptive 
power of suffering at the girls’ funeral 
three days later. The Love that Forgives. 

The bombing ended the lives of Addie 
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Mae Collins, Cynthia Wesley, Carole 
Robinson and Denise McNair. The muse- 
um does a remarkable job of telling who 
those girls were and how their families 
and friends felt about them. 

The museum’s multimedia displays tell 
the stories of their lives at home and at 
school, portraying their youthful dreams 
and hopes. The exhibits somehow take 
these girls out of their historic role as 
martyrs and tragic heroines, and brings 


' them alive again so we can see the young 


ladies that their parents and friends must 
have known — smiling and sunny and 
happy and all excited and full of plans — 
for a future that would never come. 

Then we are confronted by the explo- 
sion that destroyed those young lives. It is 
all the more heartbreaking. because we 
have previously been given a.concrete 
picture of who they really were — not 
martyrs for the ages, but kids with their 
whole lives in front of them.. 

The story of those four young girls 
haunted me after our visit for many 
weeks. I had long known the story of this 
infamous: bombing, but the Birmingham 
museum depicted their lives so vividly 
that you could see their hopes for the 
future, their love of their families. 

All of that was irrevocably shattered by 
the hate-filled violence of the bombers. 
While learning about their lives at the 
exhibits, I tried not to be overcome, 
because this museum is about the way the 
civil rights movement defeated the forces 
of violence and hatred and racism. I know 
that we’re supposed to keep our eyes on the 
prize. I brought back to my mind the way 
Dr. King consoled their parents, saying that 
these girls died nobly, as “the martyred 
heroines of a holy crusade for freedom and 
human dignity.” But I just couldn’t feel that 
way, no matter how I tried. 

Maybe it’s because I’m a parent and 
each of my three children are sacred to me 
for a thousand reasons. My son Daniel and 
daughters Ariel and Alyssa contain all of 
the meaning of my life, all of my love, all 
of my memories. Those girls’ parents had 
the same feelings and the same memories. 

And their daughters were annihilated 
for no reason. Why were those particular 
girls chosen to suffer for the racism of 
adults? Why were their families left bereft 
and heartbroken, with an anguish no par- 
ent should have to experience? 


- MARTYRS IN MONTGOMERY 


The next morning, we traveled to 
Montgomery and visited the Civil Rights 
Memorial created by the Southern Poverty 
Law Center in remembrance of 40 martyrs 
murdered in the civil rights struggle. 

The museum tour begins with a film 
about those martyred in the struggle for 
equal rights, and has multimedia displays 
about the lives and deaths of each of the 40 
martyrs. Once again, we heard the stories of 
Addie Mae Collins, Cynthia Wesley, 
Carole Robinson and Denise McNair. I 
wept and could not find any peace. 

We walked outside to see the perma- 
nent memorial created: by Maya Lin, the 
designer of the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial. The memorial is a large circu- 
lar black granite sculpture with the names 
of each of the 40 martyrs engraved in 
stone, while a thin sheet of ever-flowing 
water continually washes over their 
names. On the wall is a scriptural passage 
from Amos often cited by Martin Luther 
King: “Until justice rolls down like waters 
and righteousness like a mighty stream.” 

Visitors are encouraged to touch the 
engraved names. I touched the names of 
Addie, Cynthia, Carole and Denise, and 
then went around the circle to the 
engraved name of the final martyr: Martin 
Luther King, assassinated in Memphis. 


Police dogs lunge out of this sculpture to give people the feeling of fear that civil rights marchers faced. 


Terry Messman photo 


Martin Luther King led many of the marches from the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church, 
the church where four young Sunday School students were murdered in a bombing by the 
KKK. And Martin paid the cost of conscience himself — arrested and jailed, his own 
house bombed, until finally he shared the martyrdom of the “‘children dressed in red.” 


THE CHILDREN DRESSED IN RED 


The night before, I was haunted by a 
song sung by Holly Near and Ronnie 
Gilbert, “Harriet Tubman.” The song hon- 
ors the life of Harriet Tubman — the 
Moses who traveled the South rescuing 
slaves, throwing them a lifeline and free- 
ing them on the Underground Railroad. 
“Hundreds of miles we traveled onward 
Gathering slaves from town to town 
Seeking every lost and found 
Setting those free that once were bound.” 

“Setting those free that once were 
bound” — that is also an eloquent 
description of the civil right movement. 

The song has an astonishing ending, a 
vision of a procession of martyrs, an 
image that will always bring to my mind 
the martyred daughters of Birmingham. 
“Who are these children dressed in red? 
They must be the ones that Moses led.” 

I saw a haunting image of a long pro- 
cession of martyrs dressed in red on the 
streets of heaven, and at the very front of 
that march are those four young girls and 
Rev. Martin Luther King, still witnesses 
to the freedom struggle and the violence 
that took their innocent lives. 

Marchers dressed all in red — the 
color of martyrdom, the color of blood. 

That night, unable to sleep, I kept hear- 
ing the song’s disturbing question: 

“Who are these children dressed in red? 
They must be the ones that Moses led.” 

In my half-sleep, the last word kept 
changing from Moses to Martin: 
“Who are these children dressed in red? 
They must be the ones that Martin led.” 

For Martin had indeed led the marches 
from the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church 
across the street to Kelly Ingram Park. 
And Martin paid the cost of conscience 
himself — arrested, jailed, his own house 
bombed, until finally he shared the mar- 
tyrdom of the children dressed in red. 

So there was only one place to go next 
— Martin Luther King’s own church, the 
Dexter Avenue King Memorial Baptist 
Church. Bettina Vernon, the church’s tour 


director, gave us one of the most excep- 
tional tours I have ever experienced. She 
showed us the large mural of King on the 
first floor of the church and pointed out 
every one of the scores of civil rights 
activists portrayed in the mural. 

One amazing image on the mural 
shows an angelic visitation to Martin in 
the jail cell where he wrote his “Letter 
from a Birmingham Jail.” Martin’s 
winged visitor comes through the jail bars 
and hands him a piece of paper with an 
inscribed Biblical passage: “Blessed are 
you when men persecute and revile you.” 


THE CRADLE OF CIvIL RIGHTS 


Rev. Martin Luther King was the pastor 
of Dexter Avenue Baptist when it became 
the cradle of the civil rights movement, the 
church where the first meetings to plan the 
Montgomery bus boycott were held. 

In 1955, the black community in 
Montgomery showed the world what dedi- 
cation and solidarity could really mean. 
They walked, they prayed, they went to jail, 
they boycotted the bus system for an entire 
year, and they toppled the segregated bus 
system with one of the most brilliant nonvi- 
olent campaigns in U.S. history. 

The boycott began on Dec. 1, 1955, 
when Rosa Parks was arrested for refusing 
to go to the back of the bus, and lasted 
until Dec. 20, 1956, when the courts ruled 
that laws requiring segregated buses were 
unconstitutional. Martin Luther King was 
there at the foundation as a planner of the 
bus boycott, and his church was a co-con- 
spirator in the Freedom Movement. 

I was overawed to see the pulpit where 
King preached and urged his congregation 
onward in the struggle for freedom — the 
pulpit where he became a prophet. 

We went upstairs and entered King’s 
private study. On April 3, 1968, the day 
before his assassination, King said that he 
had received many threats on his life. But 
he said he was no longer fearing any man, 
because “I have been to the mountaintop.” 

I’ve always been amazed by his clair- 
voyance in saying the following words: 
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“Like anybody, I would like to live a long 
life; longevity has its place. But I’m not 
concerned about that now. I just want to 
do God’s will. And He’s allowed me to go 
up to the mountain. And I’ve looked over. 
And I’ve seen the Promised Land. I may 
not get there with you. But I want you to 
know tonight, that we, as a people, will 
get to the Promised Land.” 


KING’S CLAIRVOYANT VISION 


I’ve always been so awestruck at the 
prophetic vision contained in those words. 
The very next day after uttering those 
words, King was murdered in Memphis. 

How did Martin know? Because God 
had let him go up to the top of the moun- 
tain and look over at the promised land. 

So with all that in mind, it struck me so 
deeply to see on Martin’s desk in his pri- 
vate study, a copy of Ebony magazine. It 
was the May 1968 issue of Ebony, the 
issue that came out right after his death, 
with a cover photo of Martin and his 
words: “I’ve been to the mountaintop.” 

I was stunned and overcome to see 
that. It felt like time was melting away. I 
imagined Martin’s spirit coming into his 
study in May 1968, a month after his:mur- 
der, to prepare a sermon, as he had so 
many. times in the past. Then he sees:the 
May 1968 Ebony quoting from his speech, 
“T’ve been to the mountaintop.” ef 

Martin looks around his study one last 
time, and he knows he has given every- 
thing anyone ever could give for justice, 
and to fulfill God’s will. “Greater love 
has no man.than this, that he lays down 
his life for his brothers and his sisters.” 

All I could do was send a prayer of 
thanks to Martin Luther King, and thank 
God for letting me see his church. I car- 
ried away the haunting image of that mag- 
azine on the desk of his study, the issue he 
never got to see while still on this earth. 

Despite the human tragedies and the 
high costs paid by the Movement’s heroes 
and martyrs on the long road to freedom, 
visiting the lasting legacy in Birmingham 
was one of the most joyful days of my life. 


“The purpose of 
nonviolence is the 


creation of the 
beloved community.” 


by Terry Messman 


t some point in the course of 

his lifelong work to build a 

truly inclusive community, 

Rev. Phil Lawson became a 
pastor for all the people. His ministry now 
extends far beyond the walls of the 
Methodist churches where he ministered 
to his congregations in Richmond, El 
Cerrito and Vallejo. 


The walls of his church have expanded - 


to include the homeless and hungry peo- 
ple cast out of American. Society, the 
refugees from war-torn lands in Central 
America, the same-sex couples he joined 
in marriage, the low- paid workers. in 


Richmond struggling for living. wages, ‘the 

peace and justice activists who look to. 
this soft-spoken man for leadership, and — 
the Occupy activists seeking to build a 


nationwide movement for justice. 

As Lawson’s ministry has expanded 
through all these years of pastoral service 
and nonviolent movement building, it has 
become clear that there is only one edifice 
large enough to provide sanctuary for all 
the people he has included in his ministry 
— the “beloved community.” 

At a forum on nonviolent resistance 
held at the height of the Occupy move- 
ment in Oakland on Dec. 15, 2011, Rev. 
Lawson declared: “The end result of non- 
violence is redemption and reconciliation. 
The purpose of nonviolence is the cre- 
ation of the beloved community.” 

BLUEPRINTS FOR THE BELOVED 

Rev. Lawson has devoted his entire life 
to drawing the blueprints for what Martin 
Luther King, Jr. called the beloved commu- 
nity. He has laid the foundations of that 
sanctuary with his ministry, his activism 
and his consistent ethic of championing the 
rights of those who have been segregated, 
scapegoated, arrested and outlawed. 

After many hours of interviewing Rev. 
Lawson, after talking to his colleagues 
and studying his life’s work,.a glimpse of 
an edifice began emerging, a vision of a 
longed-for refuge, a massive sanctuary 
large enough to provide safe haven for all 
of those who have been persecuted, 
rejected, vilified and cast aside — the 
beloved community itself. 

Rev. Lawson is a paradoxical fusion of 
the pastor and the rebel, two seemingly 
contradictory roles that somehow co-exist 
and define his ministry. As a pastor, he is 
gentle, soft-spoken, modest and caring. 
As a rebel, he is often found at the heart 
of radical movements for justice. 

Rev. Brian Woodson, an Oakland pas- 
tor and social justice activist, captured 
this dual nature of Rev. Lawson in telling 
Street Spirit: “Rev. Phil Lawson speaks 
truth to power with a gentle tone and soft 
voice, but as he does the ring of a sledge- 
hammer slammed on the anvil of the uni- 
verse is heard. He teaches that wherever 
there is injustice one must find and reveal 
the lie upon which it is perpetuated. Rev. 
Lawson’s life is a witness that nonvio- 
lence has the power to hammer the red- 
hot iron of injustice until the lies are 
revealed and destroyed.” 

In 1959, Rev. Martin Luther King was 
immersed in the white-hot struggle 
against racism and segregation in the Jim 
Crow South, and, in addressing the civil 
rights activists who faced brutality, bomb- 
ings and police violence on almost a daily 
basis, King rejected surrender and sub- 
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Rev. Phil Lawson: Building the Beloved Community 


mission. as moral cowatdice, ond be 


simultatieously rejected violence as a 


dead-end road for humanity. 

Dr. King said, “The way of acquies- 
cence leads to moral and spiritual suicide. 
The way of violence leads to bitterness in 
the survivors and brutality in the destroy- 


ers. But the way of nonviolence leads to 


redemption and the creation of the 
beloved community.” 

More than 50 years after King spoke 
those words, Rev. Lawson would convey 
his message about the beloved community 
to the young activists of the Occupy 
movement at a moment of great contro- 
versy in Oakland. 

Lawson came of age during the civil 
rights struggle and was greatly inspired by 
the courage and commitment of the Black 
ministers and activists who sacrificed so 
much of themselves to confront a system 
of evil so deeply entrenched and so over- 
whelmingly violent that it was nearly 
totalitarian in its domination and control. 

Lawson never forgot the power of peo- 
ple to rise up in nonviolent resistance, and 
he made it his own life’s work to carry 
that message into the future. 

THE Occupy MOVEMENT 

After an entire lifetime of activism, at 
the age of 80 when most people have long 
since retired, Rev. Phil Lawson carried 
King’s message of building the beloved 
community to the Occupy movement. Just 
as he had been tirelessly active for 
decades in showing his solidarity with 
labor unions, homeless and hungry peo- 
ple, immigrants and refugees, and gay and 
lesbian rights groups, the white-haired 
Rev. Lawson now stepped directly into 
the tumultuous series of protests and 
strikes organized by Occupy Oakland. 

The pastor and the rebel are closely 
joined in Lawson’s life. The rebel imme- 
diately began organizing the Interfaith 
Tent in Oakland to show support for 
Occupy Oakland. Lawson also worked 
with his brother, Rev. James Lawson, and 
Vincent Harding to organize the National 
Council of Elders. One of the first acts of 
the Council of Elders was to travel across 
the country, showing support for Occupy 
movements in many cities. Veterans of 
the civil rights and antiwar movements 
declared common cause with the young 
people of the Occupy movement. _ 

But right alongside the rebe], the pastor 
was also present during the Occupy 
Oakland uprisings. When a controversy 
broke out between the adherents of nonvi- 
olence and the supporters of “a diversity 
of tactics,” the pastoral side of Rev. 
Lawson became engaged. 


mm, the tired pastor of eel Hill United Methodist Church, dedicated his entire life to works for justice. 


Asked ‘to speak at an Occupy Oakland 
forum on “Nonviolence vs. Diversity of 
Tactics” on Dec. 15, 2011, Lawson said 
adamantly: “Nonviolence is not a tactic or 
strategy. Nonviolence is a way of life.” 

He immediately made it clear that he 
had no respect for cowardice or passivity in 
a time of great injustice. Lawson told the 
Occupy activists that nonviolence must be 
rebellious and brave, adding, “Nonviolence 
is a way of life for courageous people. It’s 
active nonviolent resistance. It is not paci- 
fism. It’s not passive resistance. “ 

Then, Lawson spoke the words that 
merged his dual identities as pastor and 
rebel — the words that also revealed his 
longstanding faithfulness to the vision and 
commitment of the civil rights activists 
who had inspired him as a teenager. 

“The end result of nonviolence is 
redemption and reconciliation,’ Lawson 
said. “The purpose of nonviolence is the 
creation of the beloved community.” 


It was a beautiful moment when the 


lessons that Martin Luther King had taught 
the young activists who joined his cam- 
paigns for justice and freedom in the South 
were now being transmitted to a new gener- 
ation fighting for the same cause of justice 
and freedom in a new century. 

Controversy often has dogged the foot- 
steps of this gentle, soft-spoken minister. 
Even in his involvement with Occupy 
Oakland, the stands that Lawson took 


~ were not always popular. 


Even though he spoke forthrightly for 
nonviolence as a way of life, he also 
pushed for the full inclusion of all sides in 
the debate between nonviolence and 
diversity of tactics, arguing that Occupy 
activists were all part of the same commu- 
nity, and that even the anarchists and 
black-bloc activists who had resorted to 
property destruction should not be exclud- 
ed from the Occupy community. 

A minister’s pastoral role does lead in 
the direction of including all people in the 
vision of community. But trust Lawson to 
take that pastoral commitment so serious- 
ly that it provokes controversy — and not 
for the first time in his long life. 

At the end of the 1960s, when Lawson 
was pastor of the Methodist Inner City 
Parish in Kansas City, Missouri, he worked 
not only with nonviolent activists, but with 
alienated and militant inner-city youth who 
were attracted to the Black Panther Party in 
the wake of King’s assassination. 

Lawson himself always had a profound 
commitment to nonviolence, beginning 
when he joined the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, a pacifist organization, 
when he was only 15. As a teenager, 


December 2016 


Lawson joined in nonviolent direct actions 


to integrate stores, movie theaters and 


swimming pools in Washington, D.C. 

The young Lawson’s main inspirations 
were Dr. King; A.J. Muste, a Christian 
pacifist and executive director of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Bayard 


Rustin, also a leader in the F.O.R and a 


Key strategist of the civil rights move- 
ment; and Phil’s own older brother, Jim 


Lawson, who became a conscientious: 


objector in 1951 and served 14 months in 
prison for refusing to report for the draft. 
Rev. Jim Lawson later traveled to India, 
immersed himself in studying Gandhi’s 
nonviolent campaigns, and then taught 
Gandhian nonviolence to the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, becom- 
ing one of the most important nonviolent 
teachers for the Freedom Movement. 


ACCUSED OF TREASON 


With his long history of nonviolent 
activism, it might seem at first surprising 
that Phil Lawson began working with the 
Black Panthers in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Yet, his pastoral side made him listen 
very closely to the anger and anguish of 
the black youth he counseled in the after- 
math of King’s assassination, and his 
rebel side understood their uncompromis- 
ing demands for justice and dignity. 

To stir the flames even higher, the pas= 
tor was invited to North Vietnam with 
other members of an F.O.R. peace delega- 
tion, and while there he spoke on radio, 
urging American soldiers in Vietnam to 
refuse to commit war crimes, and resist 
orders that would lead to the massacre and 
rape of Vietnamese civilians. 

That pushed things to the breaking point. 
Because of his work with the Black 
Panthers, Rev. Lawson was subpoenaed to 
testify at the House Internal Security 
Committee, successor to the dread House 
Un-American Activities Committee. At the 
same time, the Methodist bishop in 
Missouri was outraged by Lawson’s speech 
telling U.S. soldiers not to commit war 
crimes, and wanted Lawson removed from 
the Methodist ministry for “treason.” 

Decades later, Rep. Barbara Lee had an 
entirely different perspective on the mat- 
ter. On May 15, 2003, Rep. Lee spoke at a 
Congressional event to honor Phil Lawson 
upon his retirement as the widely respect- 
ed pastor of Easter Hill United Methodist 
Church in Richmond, Cal. 

In an ironic historic reversal, the same 
Congress that had once subpoenaed Rev. 
Lawson as a dangerous dissident now had 
gathered to honor him. Rep. Lee said, 
“Mr. Speaker, we rise today to honor a 
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great religious, spiritual and civil leader, © 


Reverend Phil Lawson, for his magnifi- 
cent ministry. Today we honor and cele- 
brate this giant of a human being.” 

Lee’s speech focused on.Lawson’s dedi- 
cation as a pastor and his long years of con- 
structive work in the community helping to 
feed the hungry and assist those in need. 


But she did not shy away from the contro-— 


versy that once led another Congressional 


committee to investigate him. 


Lee said, “Rey. Lawson’s Ministry for 
Justice reached nationwide attention in the 
United Methodist Church in the ‘60s and 
‘70s when his ministry led him into close 


relationship with the Kansas City, Missouri, 


Black Panther Party. Additionally, his pas- 
sion for peace led him to travel to the for- 
mer Soviet Union and North Viet Nam in 
1970. Consequently, the Internal Security 
Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives began its investigation of 
the Black Panthers by subpoenaing Rev. 
Lawson in 1970, and the Missouri West 
Annual Conference convened a special ses- 
sion to ‘deal with Phil Lawson,’ also in 
1970. Both events generated national sup- 
port for Rev. Lawson and his ministries. He 
has consistently spoken truth to power.” 

At the heart of Lawson’s ministry is a 
consistent ethic of building an inclusive 
community by welcoming the very people 
that mainstream society has cast aside. 

As an African-American pastor, Rev. 
Lawson was ahead of his time in working 
to safeguard the rights of immigrants and 
refugees, even at times when many in the 
black community were greatly concerned 
that meeting the needs of impoverished 
immigrants would mean that the needs of 
the black community would be neglected. 

Lawson insisted that building a 
beloved community meant there had to be 
room for African Americans and immi- 
grants to live there together. He spoke out 
against the dangers of scapegoating immi- 
grants, and taught black churches that 
many refugees were fleeing horrific wars 
in Central America caused by U.S. mili- 
tary intervention, and that many immi- 
grants were forced to flee Mexico because 
of U.S. free trade agreements. 

Lawson’s pastoral work also reached 
out to another group too often marginal- 
ized by mainstream religious denomina- 
tions — gay, lesbian and transgender peo- 
ple. At a time when many clergy in 
African American churches were opposed 
to gay rights, Lawson championed full 
equality for gays and lesbians, and joined 
other ministers in officiating at the same- 
sex marriage of a lesbian couple in a high- 
profile act of resistance. 


REv. LAWSON — THE SQUATTER 


I’ve never forgotten the time I truly” 


encountered the steadfast spirit of Rev. 
Phil Lawson in an abandoned house in 
East Oakland in 1993. We had broken 
into and occupied the vacant, HUD-repos- 
sessed home as a statement of resistance 
to the federal government’s role in the ter- 
rible rise in homelessness. 

When friends at the Ecumenical Peace 
Institute, including Rev. Phil Lawson, 
Carolyn Scarr, Joan McIntyre and Rev. Lee 
Williamson, took part in our housing 
takeover, I jokingly told them it would 
wreck our image when people saw that the 
“solidly respectable middle class” had 
joined our ragged crew of squatters. 

Rev. Lawson — white-haired, immac- 
ulately dressed, clerical collar — looked 
like the most respectable one of all. Yet, 
he acted as if our illegal squat was the 
most natural place in the world for him to 
be. He seemed supremely comfortable liv- 


ins 


Civil rights leaders gathered to announce the founding of The National Council of Elders Greensboro, North Carolina, 
with the massive statue honoring the Greensboro Four civil rights activists in the background. 


ing on the floor of that squat during the 
days and nights of the housing takeover. 
He warmly related to the homeless people 
there, and he warmed all our spirits. 

We had sledge-hammered our way into 
abandoned houses a couple dozen times 
and were greatly disliked by Oakland police 
and city officials for our lawbreaking ways. 

But Rev. Lawson buoyed our spirits by 
giving his strong support to our housing 
occupations, saying it was crucial to 
awaken people to the need for homes for 
poor people. We felt blessed and strength- 
ened by his presence, and his gentle spirit. 
It was one more example of a man who is 
simultaneously a pastor and a rebel. 

In reflecting on Lawson’s lifelong 
work for justice, one can see Dr. King’s 
beloved community being built brick by 
brick, room by room, home by home. 

In a neighborhood in Richmond, we 
see a meal program for the hungry and a 
housing center for homeless families that 
Rev. Lawson helped to build with the 
Greater Richmond Interfaith Program. 

He also worked to foster inclusive 
neighborhoods for many other marginalized 
groups. Rev. Lawson supported sanctuary 
for political refugees from war-torn lands in 
Central America. He insisted that the clergy 
must support marriage for gays and lesbians 
at a time when such a stand often was high- 
ly unpopular in church circles. He was 
arrested repeatedly with members of 
Soulforce for committing acts of civil dis- 
obedience in support of equal rights and tol- 
erance for gay and lesbian people. 

Rev. Lawson also sought to include low- 
wage workers and labor unions in his vision 


of the beloved community by supporting 


the construction of homes for low-income 
people and by working with labor unions in 
Richmond to win the highest living wage in 
the Bay Area, and joining with EBASE to 
pressure Safeway’s CEO during the grocery 
workers’ strike of 2005. . 
Another way Lawson took part in sym- 
bolically building the beloved community 
was the Interfaith Tent set up near 
Oakland City Hall to demonstrate the reli- 
gious community’s solidarity with the 
young Occupy Oakland activists that 
Lawson joined in marches, rallies, general 


*‘Love and compassion are what sustain me. When you are down and depressed, 
or hurting or grieving, the most powerful thing you can do to sustain yourself is to 
get up and go do something for someone else who is hurting.” — Rey. Phil Lawson 


strikes and tent encampments. 

When the Occupy movement began, 
the living legacy of the beloved communi- 
ty was preserved and passed on to a new 
generation of activists by the newly 
formed National Council of Elders that 
Rev. Phil Lawson co-founded with 
Vincent Harding and Rev. Jim Lawson. 


THE Loss OF A SON 


Yet even as he has given so much of 
his life for justice, Lawson also has 
received a great deal, as he explained in 
recalling a time of deep personal grief. 

He said, “When you are down and 


depressed, or hurting or grieving, the most. 


powerful thing you can do to sustain your- 
self is to get up and go do something for 
someone else who is hurting.” 

In the 1990s, I worked with Sister 
Bernie Galvin, Father Louis Vitale, Ken 
Butigan, Rabbi Alan Lew and other reli- 
gious leaders in organizing Religious 
Witness with Homeless People to oppose 
San Francisco’s Matrix program. Instigated 
by former mayors Frank Jordan and Willie 
Brown, Matrix targeted homeless people 


for police raids. They were persecuted as a . 


despised minority with no rights at all. 

Lawson came to our Religious Witness 
protests to defend the rights of homeless 
people. He joined our sleep-outs, and gave 
“illegal blankets” to “illegal campers.” 

Phil had come to one of our sleep-outs at 
City Hall on the very night in 1994 that he 
found out his son had died of AIDS after a 
long struggle with the virus. (Rev. Lawson 
is married to JoAnn Lawson, and also has 
two daughters, Kelly and JoyceRenee.) 

I remembered that City Hall sleep-out 
very well, and I was floored to find that 
Phil had come to that action while mourn- 
ing the death of his son. 


AN ETHIC OF LOVE AND MERCY 


In our interview, Phil described the 
ethic of love and mercy that underlies 
nonviolence. The ethic of love is what got 


him involved in building meal programs’ 


and housing for homeless people. The 
ethic of mercy led him to resist the Bay 
Area’s harsh anti-homeless laws. 

In.the fullness of time, the ethic of love 
became a two-way street and the minister 


found himself being ministered to by 
homeless people. In his deep grief over 
losing his own son, Phil spent most of the 
night talking to homeless people and 
found, to his deep gratitude, that homeless 
people were ministering to him. ; 

He said, “While I was grieving my 
son’s death, they shared their stories with 
me, and they shared their own experiences 
of grief, and they ministered to me.” 

So many times, Lawson had been a 
blessing to homeless people by helping 
create meal and housing programs, and by 
resisting police repression of the poor. 

Now, in one of the saddest moments of 
his life, Rev. Lawson was himself blessed 
— or twice-blessed — as Shakespeare 
described it in The Merchant of Venice: . 
The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

‘Rev. Lawson lived out the full meaning 
of that passage. At the end of our inter- 
view, he said, “When you help out another 
person, it helps you. I come away from that 
feeling like I’ve been blessed. Love, and 
you learn how to live. Be compassionate, 
be merciful, and you learn how to live.” 

I was very deeply moved at the end of 
my interview with this modest, soft-spoken 
man. I have come to know many dedicated 
activists and caregivers in my life, but I 
was overwhelmed by the depth of Rev. 
Lawson’s insights and commitment. 

The word “beatitude” flashed in my 
mind. Beatitude is the great joy and bliss 
that arises from being blessed, as Phil was 
blessed by the homeless people that 
evening. One of the Biblical beatitudes 
seems meant especially for him: 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall be shown mercy.” 

Love and mercy are deeper, truer 
words than nonviolence. It was mercy that 
led Rev. Lawson to work for an entire 
lifetime to ensure that there will be room 
in the beloved community for all the peo- 
ple, and that no one will be left out on the 
streets to suffer and die in poverty, no one 
will be locked out by a border wall, and 
no one will be denied entrance because of 
racial intolerance or homophobia. 
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National Mall — the first stage of their 
struggle for an Economic Bill of Rights 
for the Disadvantaged. 

Many of those living in Resurrection 
City were still traumatized by sorrow and 
outrage as a result of Rev. King’s murder, 
yet thousands had fought off their grief in 
a valiant effort to be faithful to the last, 
best dream of the slain civil rights leader 
— the Poor People’s Campaign. 

In the doomstruck and despairing weeks 
following King’s death, the nation itself 
was overcome by the blues, so it was sym- 
bolically fitting that the pre-eminent blues 
band in the land would play for the activists 
camped out in the nation’s capital. 


BLUES FROM THE MissIssiPp! DELTA 


On the day after King’s assassination, 
Otis Spann, arguably the greatest blues 
pianist of all and a mainstay of Muddy 
Waters’s band, had performed two newly 
composed blues for the fallen civil rights 
leader — “Blues for Martin Luther King” 
and “Hotel Lorraine” — in a storefront 
church in Chicago, while buildings were 
burning all around the block in the riots 
that erupted after the fatal shooting. 

Now, six weeks later, on May 18, 
Muddy Waters, Otis Spann, harmonica 
master Little Walter and bassist Willie 
Dixon had driven all night from Chicago to 
play a benefit concert at Resurrection City 
at the invitation of folklorist Alan Lomax, 
the man who had first recorded Muddy 
Waters for the Library of Congress in the 
summers of 1941 and 1942. 

Lomax recorded Waters playing the 
blues in his primitive wogden shack on 
the Stovall Plantation near Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, where Muddy had lived for 
17 years picking cotton and corn and dri- 
ving a tractor for miserably low wages. 

Now, in a remarkable historic parallel 
27 years after that first recording session, 
the stark wooden shack that had been 
home to Muddy Waters on the plantation 
was mirrored in the hundreds of primitive 
plywood shacks and tents erected by 
activists working with the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference to fulfill 
Martin Luther King’s vision of a nonvio- 
lent insurrection for economic justice. 

All these powerful currents of history 
flowed together and met at the base of the 
Lincoln Memorial in front of the 
Reflecting Pool on virtually the same site 
where Dr. King had delivered one of the 
most momentous speeches in U.S. history 
at the massive March on Washington for 
Jobs and Freedom on August 27, 1963. 

Now, five years later, Muddy Waters 
was on the same spot, playing the blues 
for a nation mourning his death. 


“ALL WORRIED IN MIND’ 

“Lord I’m troubled, 

I’m all worried in mind. 

And I’m never being satisfied, 

and I just can’t keep from crying.” 

The very first time Muddy was record- 
ed in 1941, he sang those words on a song 
that can be heard on “The Complete 
Plantation Recordings.” 

Now, 27 years later, in 1968, those 
lyrics seemed to be a haunting echo of the 
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fatal blow to the Freedom Movement, yet 
as they listened to Muddy Waters sing at 
Resurrection City, the blues once again 
were a lifeline. And who better to play the 
blues for the poverty rights activists living 
in the D.C. shantytown than Muddy 
Waters, one of the most influential mas- 
ters in the history of the blues, and a man 


of the people who had grown up in a 


poverty-class shack himself. 

Waters had begun developing his bril- 
liant slide guitar technique and enormous- 
ly powerful vocal style while living in the 
Mississippi Delta. In 1943, he left the 
plantation, jumped aboard a train heading 
straight out of segregated Mississippi, and 
journeyed to Chicago where he put 
together a band of the finest blues musi- 
cians, including rhythm guitarist Jimmy 
Rogers, harmonica genius Little Walter, 
and blues pianist nonpareil Otis Spann. 

Lomax described the impact of 
Muddy’s performance in Resurrection 
City in The Land Where the Blues Began. 

“Back of the poetry that expressed their 
discontent rose the big sound that Muddy 
and his friends had been cooking up, the 
sound of their new wind, strings, and per- 
cussion combo. It had many voices: a clos- 
er-miked harmonica, wailing and howling 
in anguish and anger like the wind off Lake 
Michigan; Muddy’s lead guitar, with the 
bottleneck crying out the blues all up and 
down the six strings, a rhythm guitar 
behind, both amplified by big speakers so 
every crying note, every beat could be 
heard a quarter mile away ... and swanking 
it on a grand piano, Otis Spann, filling in all 
the cracks with surging boogie.” 

THE BLUES OF SON HOUSE 

When Waters was first recorded, he 
was playing an acoustic guitar on the 
plantation, but his brand of urban electric 
blues now wailed with far greater amplifi- 
cation. But it was still the blues of the 
Mississippi Delta, the blues Muddy had 
learned to love from his first musical hero 
and his greatest influence, Son House. 

Muddy’s music was rooted in the Delta, 
and Lomax wrote that it went all the way 
back “through Son House to the one- 
stringed diddly bow, to the very roots of 
African-American music in Mississippi.” 

Now, in the fullness of time, Waters 
had brought the spirit of the Delta blues to 
Washington, D.C., invited by the same 
man who had first recorded him playing 
his bottleneck guitar on the Stovall 
Plantation. The acoustic country blues had 
been transformed into the electric Chicago 
blues, and, as Muddy’s band blasted the 
blues for the nation at the foot of the 
Lincoln Memorial, Lomax described the 
impact that his hard-charging music had 
on the poverty activists assembled there: 

“The audience, folks from the ghettoes 
of the Midwest and the Deep South, knew 
this sound. It was theirs. They had danced it 
into being on a thousand, thousand nights in 
barrooms and at houseparties. Now the old 
Delta music, rechristened rhythm and blues, 
was on stage in the nation’s capital. A roar 
of applause swept across the Reflecting 
Pool into Lincoln’s marble house. The 
politicians might not be listening, but soon 
the whole world would be dancing to this 
beat and singing these blues.” 
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When Martin Luther King, Jr. was assassinated on April 4, 1968, he was planning 
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a nonviolent movement aimed at winning-an Economic Bill of Rights for the poor. 


despair over the murder of Martin, beaten 
by the police in a hundred demonstrations 
for civil rights that had led up to this his- 
toric confrontation, and battered over their 
entire lifetimes by the twin assaults of 
racism and poverty. 

When the Poor People’s Campaign 
finally arrived in the nation’s capital to 
confront the legislators who had allowed 
tens of millions of American citizens to 
languish in poverty, they were besieged 
by unrelenting rainstorms that trans- 
formed Resurrection City into Mud City. 


ROBERT KENNEDY’S ASSASSINATION 

The demonstrators stood their ground 
through the rest of May and the first 
weeks of June, but even as they tried to 
pick up the pieces and renew their com- 
mitment in the broken-hearted days after 
Rev. King’s murder, Robert Kennedy was 
assassinated in Los Angeles on June 5, a 
demoralizing and nearly unendurable 
death, especially since Kennedy was one 
of the originators of the idea of a Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

After he had witnessed at first hand the 
shocking level of poverty, illness, malnu- 
trition and childhood deprivation in 
Mississippi, Robert Kennedy and civil 
rights leader Marian Wright Edelman had 
encouraged Martin Luther King to bring 
poor people to the nation’s capital “to 
make hunger and poverty visible.” 

Already reeling from the murder of Dr. 
King, the poor people’s movement had 
been camped in Resurrection City for less 
than three weeks when they learned that 
Robert Kennedy had been shot to death. 

Kennedy’s funeral procession passed 
through Resurrection City on its way to 
his burial at Arlington National Cemetery, 
and as it passed by the Lincoln Memorial, 
the mournful gathering sang “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Two of the nation’s most prominent 
champions of poor people — and two of 
its most outspoken antiwar voices — had 
been silenced. “Crucifixion,” an eloquent 
song by protest singer Phil Ochs, poetical- 
ly described the age-old assassination of 
prophets, who were almost predestined 
for crucifixion because they were “chosen 
for a challenge that is hopelessly hard.” 

The road ahead to peace and justice in 
America now indeed seemed hopelessly 
hard — and endlessly tragic. 

Then, in Resurrection City’s 


cnapter, t 


country’s troops and, on June 24, subject- 
ed to mass arrests and evictions by the 
police and the National Guard. 


Muppy WATERS’ Epic JOURNEY 


Those who had come by caravan and 


mule-drawn wagons to Washington, D.C., — 


had traveled many long, perilous roads. 
But Muddy Waters had traveled for 


decades en route to playing the blues for * 


the Poor People’s Campaign. It was one 
of the truly epic journeys — a hard-tray- 
eled highway of historic significance. 

On the evening of May 17, 1968, the 
day before he was scheduled to play the 
blues for the poorest of the poor, Waters 
and his band had set off on an all-night car 
trip from Chicago, reaching Resurrection 
City the next morning, on May 18. 

Yet that was only the last leg of his 
historic journey. Muddy’s real odyssey 
began long before that. He had traveled 
the nation’s highways for 25 years on his 
way to bringing the blues of the 
Mississippi Delta to lift the spirits of the 
activists gathered in Resurrection City. 

His journey began at the Stovall 
Plantation in the Mississippi Delta, where 
he had worked as a field laborer picking 
cotton and corn, and then as a tractor dri- 
ver. While living in Clarksdale, Waters 
had been greatly inspired by the impas- 
sioned bottleneck guitar and the deeply 
emotional vocals of Son House, one of the 
foundational masters of the Delta Blues. 


House is my favorite musician in the 


entire history of the blues. 

In The Land Where The Blues Began, 
Alan Lomax recounts how he asked 
Waters where he had first heard the song 
that became Muddy’s “Country Blues.” 

Waters answered, “I learned it from Son 
House; that’s a boy that picks a guitar. I 
been knowing Son since (19)29. He was the 
best. Whenever I heard he was gonna play 
somewhere, I followed after him and stayed 
watching him. I learned how to play with 
the bottleneck by watching him for about a 
year. He helped me a lot. Showed me how 
to tune my guitar in three ways.” 

It is wondrous to consider this direct 
transmission of the blues from Son House 
to Muddy Waters. By studying House’s 
music for so long, and emulating this 
early master of the Delta blues, Waters 
became a direct lineal descendant of this 
deeply rooted strain of Mississippi blues. 

Son House had labored on southern 
plantations, preached in Baptist churches, 
and served hard time in Mississippi’s noto- 
Parchman. Farm penitentiary. House’s 


ere “created in the 
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infernal laboratory that was segregated, 
Depression-stricken Mississippi,” and 
“embody the alienation and isolation of the 
modern condition, whatever the listener’s 
cultural background,” as Tony Russell and 
Chris Smith wrote in The Penguin Guide to 
Blues Recordings. 
House sings with unbelievable fervor 
and his intense, raw-edged slide guitar 


was the perfect accompaniment to his. 


harsh, raging vocals. 
‘His Voice Is IN THE WIND’ 


Rolling Stone music reviewer David 
McGee captured perfectly the passionate 


intensity of House’s slide guitar, writing 


that rather than employing intricate 
polyrhythms or complex single-string 
solos, House fiercely attacked his guitar 
and made it wail with unsettling intensity 
so that it howled alongside his singing. 

McGee wrote: “House wielded his 
slide as if it were on the left hand of God: 
It slashed, it wailed, it howled, it moaned, 
it wept.” 

House died in 1988, but his guitar and 
voice have never been silenced. They live 
on as a permanent gift and inspiration to 
the blues artists that followed in his path, 
beginning with Muddy Waters. 

David McGee wrote, “His legacy is a 
body of work rarely equaled, never sur- 
passed. His guitar is in the Delta Blues 
Museum in Clarksdale, Mississippi; his 
voice is in the wind.” 

Folklorist Alan Lomax and musicolo- 
gist John Work followed that wind 
through Mississippi in 1941, and made 
some deeply valuable recordings of Son 
House for the Library of Congress. 

House then told Lomax about Muddy 
Waters, and Lomax traveled to Clarksdale 
to make the first recordings of Waters at 
the Stovall Plantation in 1941 and 1942. 
When Muddy first heard his voice on 
those recordings, he finally realized that 
he truly was a blues singer. 


In May of 1943, less than a year afer 


his final recordings for the Library of 
Congress, Waters left his job at the plan- 
tation for good after the overseer refused 
to raise his pay as a skilled tractor driver 
from 22 1/2 cents an hour to 25 cents. 

The rest is history. Muddy Waters 
boarded the train for Chicago, and never 
looked back. He went on to electrify the 
world, creating an influential model of 
highly amplified urban blues — born on 
the Mississippi Delta and then alchemical- 
ly transformed during countless late-night 
sessions in Chicago’s blues clubs. 

Muddy Waters and Chicago’s other 
blues masters — Little Walter, Otis 
Spann, Howlin’ Wolf, Hubert Sumlin, 
Sonny Boy Williamson, Jimmy Reed, Big 
Walter Horton, et al — then began travel- 
ing all over America and Europe, helping 
to give birth to rock and roll, jump-start- 
ing the British Invasion, and ultimately 
inspiring music lovers all over the world 
with their brilliant artistry that transcend- 
ed all barriers of race, class and nationali- 
ty, and electrified the entire world. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING WITNESSES 
CHILDHOOD POVERTY IN MISSISSIPPI 


In 1964, Martin Luther King, Jr. 
described the significance that blues and 
jazz music held for the Freedom 
Movement in a brief article written for the 
Berlin Jazz Festival. King wrote: “The 
Blues tell the story of life’s difficulties, 
and if you think for a moment, you will 
realize that.they take the hardest realities 

f life and put them into music, only to 
come out with some new ho; 
triumph. This is triumphant music.” 

King went on to describe how signifi 


cant and liberating that mu 


“Much of the power of our Freedom 
Movement in the United States has come 
from the music. It has strengthened us 
with its sweet rhythms when courage 
began to fail. It has calmed us with its rich 


harmonies when spirits were down.” 


Just as the Delta blues first came to life 
in Mississippi, so did the Poor People’s 
Campaign. This attempt to build a nonvio- 
lent uprising for economic justice first 
become an overwhelmingly urgent ae 
ty for Martin Luther King after he visited 
Marks, Mississippi, a poverty- -stricken — 
town in the Delta, in 1966. _ 

King had come to Mississippi after 


- civil rights activist James Meredith had 
- been shot three times by shotgun blasts on 
the second day of his personal “March 


Against Fear” that began on June 6, 1966. 
Meredith had planned to march from 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Jackson, 
Mississippi, but Aubrey James Norvell, a 
white assailant, gunned him down. Norvell 
would later plead guilty to the shooting. 

Blues musician J.B. Lenoir sang out 
his outrage over the shooting in his song, 
“Shot on James Meredith.” 

“June the 6th, 1966, 

They shot James Meredith down 

Just like a dog. 

Mr. President, I wonder 

what are you gonna do now? 

I don’t believe you’re gonna 

do nothing at all.” 

Thousands of civil rights activists 
came to Mississippi to carry on the spirit 
of Meredith’s march, and Meredith him- 
self recovered from the shooting and was 
able to rejoin the march as 15,000 demon- 
strators entered Jackson on June 26. 

During the March Against Fear, an 
elderly marcher, Armistead Phipps, died 
of a heart attack, and King traveled to 
Marks to preach at his funeral. 

MARTIN WEPT 


During that first visit to Marks, accord- 
ing to Hilliard Lawrence Lackey’s book, 
Marks, Martin and the Mule Train, Dr. 
King was moved to tears by the “perva- 
sive sense of hopelessness and widespread 
hunger” he witnessed in Marks. 

King wept again during his second 
visit to Marks in 1966 when he witnessed 
a teacher feeding her young students a 
slice of apple and a few crackers for their 
lunch. Public schools in many southern 
states had refused to accept federal aid for 
school lunches in their attempts to avoid 
federal integration laws. 

Marian Wright Edelman described 
King’s reaction to these encounters. “Dr. 
King uncharacteristically broke down in 
tears and had to leave the room. Later, he 
said to Dr. Abernathy, “I can’t get those 
children out of my mind... We can’t let that 
kind of poverty exist in this country. I don’t 
think people really know that little school 
children are slowly starving in the United 
States of America. I didn’t know it.” 

Edelman also accompanied Senator 
Robert Kennedy on a trip to Mississippi. 
Edelman wrote that when Kennedy saw 
the poverty and hunger there at first hand, 
“his profound shock and sadness motivat- 
ed him to act too.” Kennedy’s visit to 
Mississippi put hunger on the national 
agenda, and resulted in a coalition that 
became active on childhood hunger, mal- 
nutrition and illness, she explained. 

MULE TRAIN FROM MARKS 

The vision of the Poor People’s 

Campaign was to make poverty and 


hunger and slum conditions visible to fed- 
eral bets and to the entire nation. 
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“Freedom Summer Murders.” Civil rights activists James Chaney, Andrew 
Goodman and Michael Schwerner were murdered in Mississippi on June 21, 1964. 


Dr. King wanted the campaign to start “at 
the end of the world” — meaning in the 
impoverished town of Marks. 

Perhaps the most well- remembered 
image of the entire Poor People’s 
Campaign was the Mule Train that left 
Marks, Mississippi, on May 14, 1968, on 
a thousand-mile journey to Washington, 
D.C. Twenty-eight wagons pulled by 56 
mules arrived in the nation’s capital on 
June 19, and went on a procession down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Although it arrived more than two 
months after King was assassinated, 
Abernathy wrote that the “Mule Train ful- 
filled one of Dr. King’s dreams.” 

BLUES FOR THE DREAMER 

It is deeply instructive to listen to the 
poignant blues songs written in response 
to Dr. King’s murder, and thereby learn 
how people from the grass roots of the 
black community — people who were not 
activists or political figures — expressed 
their heartfelt reactions to the death of a 
leader, and the loss of a man they consid- 
ered a friend. 

It enables us to see that everyday peo- 
ple had found so much hope in King’s 
courageous. activism, and held so much 
love for him. It allows us to see how 
deeply they had shared his dream, and 
how shattering his death was for them. 

Activists and political theorists have 
argued ever since about whether “idoliz- 
ing” King takes away from the message 
that it is the people who build the move- 
ment, and not just the charismatic leaders. 
That is true in many cases. 

Yet, in this case, the honest and imme- 
diate reactions to King’s assassination 
demonstrates how much reverence and 
love people held for him, and what an 
irreplaceable and prophetic role he played 
in their lives. Those reactions went far 
beyond the expected levels of grief and 
encompassed everything from the outrage 
that erupted in widespread rioting to the 
love that was expressed in so many unfor- 
gettable blues songs. 

The murder of Dr. King brought forth 
heartfelt elegies from Otis Spann, Big 
Maybelle, Champion Jack Dupree, Big 
Joe Williams and Nina Simone. (We will 
look at Nina Simone’s brilliant songs 
about civil rights, freedom and equality, 
racism in America, the “backlash blues,” 
injustice in Mississippi, and the murder of 
“the King of Love” in the next installment 
of Street Spirit’s series on The Blues and 
Social Justice.) 


voice that could joyfully roar out in soul- 
ful celebration, yet could also deliver sen- 
sitive renditions of finely nuanced ballads. 
It is difficult to fully describe her vocal 
talents without sounding like a contradic- 
tion in terms, because Big Maybelle usu- 
ally growled out the blues in a gravel- 
voiced roar, yet could shift gears to sing 
in touching and lovely tones. 

Big Maybelle drew on both dimensions 
of her vocal talent to record an extraordi- 
narily moving elegy, “Heaven Will 
Welcome You, Dr. King.” (Her song can 
be heard on the CD compilation, “Big 
Maybelle: The Rojac Years.”) 

Although she roars through this hard- 
rocking lament with unbelievable passion, 
she also demonstrates how a powerful 


voice under perfect emotional contro] can 
be sensitive enough to express the sadness 


and grief in the hearts of many. 

Maybelle’s singing is so strong that it 
rocks the foundations of the world — just 
as King’s death rocked a nation to its 
core. Yet, at the same time, she sings as 
tenderly as a mother who has lost her 
child. 

Big Maybelle begins her lament with 
shocked disbelief at the loss of Dr. King. It 
is a deeply felt reminder of how hard it was 
for poms to believe that “the King of Love 
is dead,” as Nina Simone described King” S 
death in her own anthem. 

When Big Maybelle sings with so 
much love and grief and urgency, she 
takes us right back to the time when the 
nation first learned of King’s death and 
tried, in those heart-stopping moments of 
devastation, to comprehend how much 
had been lost. 

“Tt just don’t seem real, 

that’s all I can say. 

I can’t believe Dr. King 

has passed away.” 

It is heartbreaking when she sings, “I 
can’t BELIEVE that Dr. King has passed 
away.” Her sorrowful voice breaks into a 
sob right after the word “believe.” The 


immense power of her singing is made all 


the more expressive due to the scarcely 
controlled catch in her voice. 

In my mind, this is the finest tribute to 
Martin Luther King of all, and Big 
Maybelle’s bighearted voice may be the 
only instrument strong enough to carry 
the weight of an entire nation’s heartache 
and outrage and tears. In fact, Big 
Maybelle’s heart and voice were big 
enough to bear the sorrow of the entire 
world. That is precisely what she does in 


singing this final verse. 
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THE FAITH OF BIG MAYBELLE 


Big Maybelle’s song is also the most 
spiritually consoling of all the songs writ- 
ten in the aftermath of King’s murder. She 
moves seamlessly from her outrage at the 
“sreat waste” of a great man who was 
needed by his people, into a beautiful 
expression of her faith that he has gone to 
a much better place. 

She sings, “I know you’ve gone — 
you’ ve gone to a much better place.” 

Her anger is vivid, her grief and shock 
and anguish are shouted out with all the 
power of her being, and yet her tender 
affection for King spills through every 
verse she sings. It somehow leads her to 
the same affirmation of faith in heaven 
that was at the heart of Rev. King’s life 
and faith and activism. 

Her song carries out a fascinating 
transformation of one of the most com- 
mon lyrical themes in the blues. The 
determination to not be defeated or bro- 
ken by the blues can be found in the lyrics 
of virtually every blues artist. True to 
form, Big Maybelle tells Dr. King “don’t 
worry” and “never feel blue.” 

Big Maybelle doesn’t simply adapt this 
common blues theme to fit her song about 
King. Rather, she TRANSFIGURES it 
into an extraordinarily powerful message 
about faith. She can tell Dr. King to never 
feel blue because of her faith-filled cer- 
tainty that he will be welcomed in heaven. 

“So don’t worry, never feel blue, 

Dr. King, I know heaven, 

Heaven is going to welcome you 

Oh yes it will.” 

And Big Maybelle still has another 
prophetic lesson to offer the world. Now 
that the dreamer has fallen to an assas- 
sin’s-bullet, those of us who are left 
behind must carry on his work for justice. 

“You served God’s purpose 

and now you’re gone. 

Those of us who are left, 

In your name must try to carry on. 

There’s one more thing, oh Lord, 

I would like to say. 

Those of us who are lucky, Lord, 

Will see you again one day.” 

Even to this day, after hearing her song 


_so many times, I am still amazed how, in 


just a little over three minutes, Big 
Maybelle expresses an entire nation’s out- 
pouring of love and sorrow and anger, and 
then goes beyond that to teach us so much 
about life, about death, about finding the 
strength to carry on after so great a loss 
— and about faith and heaven and the 
spiritual conviction that death will not 
have the final answer. 

“Those of us who are lucky are going 
to see you again one day.” Listening to 
Maybelle sing those words, I am remind- 
ed of how much our nation learned — and 
how much I learned — from the Freedom 
Movement led by African-American peo- 
ple in the South. I learned nearly every- 
thing I know about nonviolence, nearly 
everything I know about building a move- 
ment of resistance. I also learned so much 
about the power of love and faith. 

Big Maybelle’s song conveys so much 
of what the great gospel singers rooted in 
the black churches taught us. She sings 
with tremendous power and conviction, 
“Dr. King, I know heaven is going to wel- 
come you. Oh yes it will.” 

Her singing has the emotional and spiri- 
tual depth of the blues and gospel music 
created by the African-American communi- 
ty. Both these forms of music — blues and 
gospel — come together beautifully in the 
way Big Maybelle roars out the lyrics, 
“Heaven will welcome you, Dr. King. 

She shouts out the word “heaven” with 
all the vocal fury and passion of great 
Delta blues singers like Son House and 


Howlin’ Wolf. Her voice is full of despair 
and heartache and loss, an emotionally 
expressive outcry that only the greatest 
blues shouters could match. 

Yet, in that same voice — a voice with 
all the soul-fire that the best blues singers 
ever possessed — she also reaffirms all 
the love and faith in God expressed in the 
great gospel songs. 


‘]’vE BEEN TO THE MOUNTAINTOP’ 


On April 3, 1968, on the day before his 
death, Rev. King told the congregation of 
a church in Memphis, “I’ve been to the 
mountaintop.” I cannot help but believe 
that Big Maybelle’s voice was powerful 
enough, and resounded far enough, to 
reach that mountaintop. 

Right after four Sunday School stu- 
dents — Addie Mae Collins, Cynthia 
Wesley, Carole Robertson and Denise 
McNair — were killed when their 
Birmingham church was destroyed by the 
Ku Klux Klan’s dynamite, Martin Luther 
King talked about faith. After his own 
home was bombed, King talked about 
faith. And after King himself was fatally 
shot in Memphis, Big Maybelle picked up 
the fallen torch and sang about faith. 

Big Maybelle, one of the most power- 
ful blues shouters of all time, was trans- 
formed, for the duration of this awe- 
inspiring song, into a pastor, a caregiver 
for the nation’s soul. 

Her spirit rose to the occasion with a 
performance that is heartbroken, but still 
believing. She is enraged and outspoken, 
but still gentle and comforting. Her song 
is both an elegy and, at the same time, a 
freedom song in the best tradition of the 
Freedom Singers who gave so much 
strength to the Freedom Movement. 

We can only thank God for giving Big 
Maybelle a voice big enough and glorious 
enough to roar out a freedom: song, that 
transforms heartbreak into fierce determi- 


~ nation. ““Those of us who are left, in your 


name, will try to carry on,” she sings. 

Labor organizer Joe Hill’s famous 
statement, “Don’t waste any time mourn- 
ing, organize!” is supposed to be inspir- 
ing, yet it always has seemed somewhat 
lacking to me. It does inspire us to carry 
on the struggle, yet it tends to reduce us 
only to political beings. When you lose 
someone near and dear to you, a mere slo- 
gan to keep up the good fight doesn’t 
fully take into account the depth of the 
human soul. Unless we’re merely political 
automatons, more than that is at stake. 

Why can’t we mourn and organize? Big 
Maybelle’s song seems so much deeper to 
me, so much more soulful and human- 
hearted. It gives full voice to our sadness 
and tenderly expresses how much we miss 
the loved ones we have lost, while also 
expressing an unbroken determination to 
carry on the struggle for freedom. 

I’ll always treasure Big Maybelle’s 
sweetly sorrowful voice singing the sim- 
ple, yet profoundly deep truth of our loss: 
“The whole world is going to miss you.” 


Oris SPANN’S BLUES ARISE FROM 
THE GHETTO FIRES 


While the fires were still burning up 
and down the block in the Chicago riots 
that erupted just after Martin Luther 
King’s assassination, Otis Spann gave a 
concert at a storefront church where he 
performed two hauntingly beautiful blues 
compositions: “Blues for Martin Luther 
King” and “Hotel Lorraine.” 

Although the guitar has always been 
the most heralded instrument in the blues, 
there have been many great blues pianists, 
including Little Brother Montgomery, 
Pete Johnson, Big Maceo Merriweather, 
Roosevelt Sykes, Champion Jack Dupree, 
Charles Brown, Memphis Slim, Katie 
Webster, James Booker, Professor 
Longhair and Sunnyland Slim. 


The great blues musician Muddy Waters (pictured above) grew up in this humble 
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wooden shack (below) on the Stovall Plantation near Clarksdale, Mississippi. 


My choice for greatest blues pianist of 
all time is Otis Spann, the brilliant singer 
and gifted pianist in Muddy Waters great- 
est band. He also was the house pianist 
for Chess Records, playing on recordings 
by everyone from Little Walter to Bo 
Diddley. Spann was so skilled and multi- 
talented that he became one of the most 
in-demand session pianists of all, playing 
with Johnny Shines, Floyd Jones, Junior 
Wells, Buddy Guy and James Cotton. 

Although Spann made his reputation as 
a brilliant and inventive pianist, I also 
love his smoky, soulful vocals, on full 
display on the beautiful records he made 
as a solo artist, including “Otis Spann Is 
the Blues,” “The Blues Never Die” and 
“Walking the Blues.” 

He was like a brother to Muddy 
Waters and the incredible musical rapport 
between the two men anchored one of the 
greatest electric blues bands of all time. 

Otis Spann performed on one of the 
best live blues concert records, “Muddy 
Waters at Newport,” recorded at the 
Newport Jazz Festival in July of 1960. 
Because of a riot in the town of Newport, 
the last two days of the concert were can- 
celed, and Spann, with the acclaimed poet 
Langston Hughes as his co-author, com- 
posed and performed a spontaneous 
“Goodbye Newport Blues,” a sweet and 
sad elegy to the Newport festival. 

Looking back on it now, his song 


seems to have foreshadowed another 
spontaneous elegy that Spann would com- 
pose eight years later, in 1968. 

Almost immediately after Martin 


Luther King was assassinated on April 4, 


1968, Otis Spann and Muddy Waters 
played a tribute at a storefront church on 


43rd Street in Chicago. Spann’s breath-. 


taking tribute for King can be found on 
“Rare Chicago Blues, 1962-1968,” issued 
by Rounder Records. 

Producer Pete Welding described the 
dangerous and even life-threatening con- 
text of Spann’s performance in the liner 
notes. “Buildings were burning up and 
down the street as the Chicago ghetto riots 
began. Accompanied in a funereal style 
by drummer S. P. Leary, Otis’ strong 
shouting voice and elegant piano are 
beautifully showcased in two pieces 
inspired by the assassination. 

“Spann’s lyrics, certainly improvised, 
are an extraordinary testimonial of his 
feelings and evoke the pain and intensity 
of that day. Muddy Waters can be heard 
echoing Spann’s feelings in the back- 
ground as he urges him on.” 

“Hotel Lorraine” begins with Spann’s 
melancholy and exquisite piano and then 
his slow, sorrowful voice begins to tell the 
story of King’s death at the Lorraine Motel 
in Memphis earlier that day. This song is 
truly a “first draft of history” and it is so 
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memorable that it is hard to imagine how it 
could have been composed so quickly. 

Spann describes Dr. King talking to his 
friends in front of the Lorraine Motel, and 
how “the poor man didn’t feel the pain” 
of the sudden and unexpected gunshot. 
“People ask why violence has taken over 
and the devil got into that evil man,” 
Spann sings, and then plays a lovely piano 
break that seems to pour out all the 
anguish and beauty of King’s life. 

Then Spann’s quiet, mournful voice 
suddenly roars out the last verse of “Hotel 
Lorraine” with gospel intensity: 

“Dr. King was a man 

that could really understand. 

You know his last words he said: 

‘God knows I’m going to 

the Promised Land.’” 

Spann shouts out the words “God 
knows” as an outcry of triumph and exal- 
tation mingled with deep pain and grief. 

His second song at the storefront 
church in Chicago that day is even more 
powerful. So many of Spann’s best solo 
recordings are beautiful and full of feel- 
ing, but “Blues for Martin Luther King” 
may be my favorite of all his recordings. 

It begins the only way it could on that 
day of heartbreak and loss, with Spann 
asking those gathered in the storefront 
church if they heard the news about what 
happened “down in Memphis, Tennessee, 
yesterday.” With a raw, gospel-fueled 
urgency in his voice, Spann sings, “There 
came a sniper, Lord, that wiped Dr. 
Luther King’s life away.” 

During a magnificent instrumental 
break, Spann shows how a piano can wail 
and cry out wordlessly. It is a marvelous 
tribute to the man whose life had brought 
so much hope to the black community and 
whose death can never be forgotten. 

The final verse reminds us that the 
assassination was not just a political crisis 
or a stumbling block for the civil rights 
movement. The movement had lost a 
leader, and the nation had lost a martyr. 
But Martin Luther King’s family lost their 
husband and father. 

Almost no one else even thought to 
reflect upon the family’s great loss, yet 
the deepest and most permanent wounds 
were inflicted on King’s wife and chil- 
dren. Only Otis Spann had the sensitivity. 
to write about this most personal dimen- 
sion of grief and anguish. His final verse 
captures, for all time, their great loss. 

“Oh, when his wife and kids 

came down, people, 

all they could do was moan. 

Oh, you know when his wife and kids 

came down, 

all they could do was moan. 

Now the world’s in a revolt 

Because Martin Luther King is gone.” 


THE Bic HEART OF BIG JOE 
WILLIAMS 


The face of Big Joe Williams, with its 
deep scars and roughly etched lines, was 
like a roadmap of his soul — or a map of 
the endless highways, back alleys, and 
train tracks he traveled as a wandering 
bluesman for close to six decades. 

In his countless songs and albums, he 
left behind a travel journal in musical 
form of those endless roadways and 
byways — decades and decades worth of 
the Delta blues that Big Joe had recorded 
in defiance of all passing musical styles 
and fads. Big Joe Williams played the 
genuine Delta blues first, last and always, 
from the first song he played at some 


Mississippi levee camp to the last concert . 


hall on his life’s journey. 

Born in Crawford, Mississippi, Big Joe 
Williams hoboed all over the South — 
and then traveled onward all over the rest 


of the country — for more than 50 years, 
playing his deep and vital brand of 
Mississippi blues on his self-invented, 
nine-string guitar, hitch-hiking, hopping 
trains, playing in juke joints and levee 
camps, touring with minstrel shows, 
spending time in jail, and always rambling 
on to the next town. 

In his story “Me and Big Joe,’ Michael 
Bloomfield, the great blues musician who 
played spellbinding lead guitar with the 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band and with Bob 
Dylan on Highway 61 Revisited, wrote that 
being with Big Joe was “being with a histo- 
ry of the blues — you could see him as a 
man, and you could see him as a legend.” 

Bloomfield said that Big Joe “had 
America memorized” because he had 
traveled tirelessly all over the nation, 
singing the blues in Mississippi juke 


joints in the 1930s and 1940s, New York | 


coffeehouses in the 1950s and 1960s, and 
university blues festivals in the 1970s. 

Bloomfield wrote, “From forty years of 
hiking roads and riding rails he was wise 
to every highway and byway and roadbed 
in the country, and wise to every city and 
county and township that they led to. Joe 
was part of a rare and vanished breed — 
he was a wanderer and a hobo and a blues 
singer, and he was an awesome man.” 

This big, powerfully built man had 
lived a rough-and-tumble life, and blues 
critic Barry Pearson wrote, “Big Joe 
Williams may have been the most cantan- 
kerous human being who ever walked the 
earth with guitar in hand.” But Pearson 
quickly added that, “he was an incredible 
blues musician: a gifted songwriter, a 
powerhouse vocalist, and an exceptionally 
idiosyncratic guitarist.” 

That is exactly why it is so touching 
that this road-toughened, cantankerous 
and combative man was moved to com- 
pose such a tender and deeply affecting 
remembrance of Martin Luther King right 
after his assassination in Memphis. 

Big Joe Williams laid his soul bare on 
“The Death of Dr. Martin Luther King.” 
He sounds shaken to his core by King’s 
death, and his powerful voice erupts with 
a complex mixture of sadness, tender con- 
cern, inconsolable grief and bitter anger. 

Big Joe plays a beautiful accompani- 
ment on his strange-looking, nine-string 
guitar and Charlie Musselwhite, a master of 
the blues harp, plays a lovely, mournful 
elegy on his harmonica. “The Death of Dr. 
Martin Luther King” can be found on 
“Shake Your Boogie” on Arhoolie Records. 

Williams begins by asking his listeners 
if they had heard the unbearable news. 

“Did you get the news, people, 

what happened in Memphis, 

Tennessee, yesterday? 

Come along some mean old sniper and 
carried Dr. Martin Luther King away.” 

Big Joe’s next verse says it all. He 
traces the recent trajectory of King’s 
involvement in the civil rights movement, 
recalling the Bloody Sunday march in 
Selma, Alabama, the Mississippi freedom 
summer, and King’s last stand for free- 
dom — his solidarity with the striking 
sanitation workers of Memphis. 

“Well, Dr. Martin Luther King 

marched in Selma, 

He marched in Mississippi too. 

But when he got to Memphis, Tennessee 
Man, it wouldn’t do! 

Dr. Martin Luther King is dead.” 

The next verse leaves ashes in my 
mouth and a sadness that has no answer. 

“Well, he died last night boys, 

Oh Lord, with a bullet in his head.” 

MARCH ON RESURRECTION DAY 

The final stanza goes by like a dream, 
or a supernatural visitation. Big Joe 
Williams sings that he goes to the grave- 
yard, looks down at Martin Luther King’s 
face, and vows to the slain civil rights 


Senator Robert Kennedy visited the Mississippi Delta in 1967 where he found chil- 


dren starving in windowless shacks, and saw the urgent need to combat poverty. 


leader that we’ll keep marching on — 
even unto Resurrection Day. 

“T went to the graveyard, 

I peeked down in Dr. Luther King’s 

face. 

I said, ‘Sleep on Dr. Martin Luther 

King. 

We’ll march on Resurrection Day.’” 

Those verses are brilliant and over- 
whelming and they are shot through with 
beauty and faith. They absolutely floor 
me. Like Big Maybelle, Big Joe Williams 
has refused to let death have the last 
word. Resurrection has the last word. 

Those lyrics are not sung as if Big Joe 
is barely holding onto some forlorn hope. 

Rather; they are sung with all the pas- 
sion and vigor of a man who has marched 
all over the land and has been tough 
enough to outlast all the hobo camps, the 


forced labor of the levee camps and the , 


brutal railroad guards. Big Joe was power- 
ful enough to endure all the rainstorms and 
Mississippi floods, outlive all the segrega- 
tion decrees and Jim Crow laws, and thrive 


_ despite all the hunger and hardships of a 


life lived constantly on the move. 

Big Joe Williams always marched on. 
He may have been drunk or hung-over or 
sick or penniless, but he kept moving. 

So did Martin Luther King. He always 
marched on to the next struggle. He 
marched on from the Montgomery bus 
boycott to the Birmingham jail to the 
Mississippi March Against Fear to the 
Selma march for voter rights to the fight 
against slum housing in Chicago to the 
sanitation strike in Memphis. 

After all this marching, King began 
marching with great vision and courage 
towards Resurrection City and his show- 
down with the federal government. The 
Mule Train from Marks, Mississippi, 
made it to the nation’s capital. Martin 
Luther King did not. 

Yet there is that final, beautiful promise 
from Big Joe Williams to Dr. King: “We'll 
march on Resurrection Day.’” 

I am haunted by that verse: “We’ll 
march on Resurrection Day.” In the after- 
math of King’s murder in Memphis, many 
activists still kept the faith and marched on 
in the belief that death would not have the 
final word for the Freedom Movement. 
What destination did they reach? 

They marched all the way to 
Resurrection City in D.C. And there, 
amidst the plywood shacks and canvas 
tents, they heard Muddy Waters and Otis 
Spann keeping the faith with the spirit of 
Martin Luther King by playing the blues 
on the streets of Resurrection City. 

That is only the first level of meaning 
in Big Joe’s song. The deeper level is that 


death shall not have the last word, 
because after death there is the promise of 
resurrection. On Resurrection Day, we 
will march again for justice. We will arise 
and walk down the Freedom Road. 

The Catholic priest and dissident peace 
activist, Fr. Daniel Berrigan, wrote that, 
despite all earthly evidence to the con- 
trary, the state-sanctioned violence and 
death used to suppress rebellions will not 
have the final say in our world. Rather, as 
Berrigan wrote, one day Sheriff Death 
himself will be hauled away. That day is 
the Resurrection Day that Big Joe 
Williams described. 

The poet John Donne wrote: “Death be 
not proud.” That is the profoundly hope- 
filled and life-giving title of one of his 
finest sonnets. Here are the final lines of 
John Donne’s “Death be not proud.” 

“One short sleep past, — 

we wake eternally, 

_ And death shall be no more; 

Death, thou shalt die.” 

A Guatemalan poet, Julia Esquivel, 
once wrote that the tyrannical regimes that 
oppress and crucify the poor are “threat- 
ened with Resurrection.” 

The powers that be were, in fact, 
threatened when the U:S. civil rights 
activists of the Freedom Movement cast 
off their fear of arrests and brutal police 
and jail cells and death itself, and kept on 
marching for justice. Dr. King and others 
had realized that death would not have the 
last word. 

The names of the martyrs inscribed in 
black granite on the Civil Rights 
Memorial in Montgomery, Alabama, 
remind us that the price of freedom can be 
very high. Big Joe Williams reminds us 
that we’ll march onto Resurrection Day. 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE’S BATTLES 
WITH THE BLUES 


Champion Jack Dupree is a fascinating 
figure in the blues. He earned his sobri- 
quet, “Champion Jack,” as a fighter who 
boxed in more than one hundred boxing 
matches. He won Golden Gloves and state 
championships before pursuing his career 
as a blues pianist and singer. 

But those fights were only part of a 
lifetime struggle that began after he was 
orphaned at the age of two when both his 
parents died in a fire. He was sent to the 
same orphanage in New Orleans where 
Louis Armstrong was raised. 

After his boxing career ended, Dupree 
moved to Chicago and began playing 
blues piano for a couple years before serv- 
ing in the U.S. Navy during World War II 


— another fight on another battlefield. 
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That fight was followed by yet another 
when he was held as a Japanese prisoner 
of war for two years. 

Even though Dupree had fought in 
World War II, he asked the U.S. govern- 
ment to stop fighting in Southeast Asia in 
his song, “Vietnam Blues.” His long 
experience of poverty and racism in the 
United States made him sympathize with 
the suffering of poor people in Vietnam. 

“Why don’t they leave Vietnam, 

leave those poor people alone. 

They got a hell of a problem, 

just like I have at home.” 

In one of the finest moments in his 
fighting career, Dupree spoke out for the 
lives of the people targeted by his coun- 
try’s bombs. He also expressed sympathy 
for the mothers of U.S. soldiers in 
Vietnam, when he asked the U.S. military 
to withdraw its troops. 

“Well, I know every mother 

be glad to see her sons come home. 

Yes, Uncle Sam just as well pack up, 

pull out and go back home.” 

Champion Jack Dupree’s finest album, 
Blues from the Gutter, is a riveting glimpse 
into the dead-end world of disease, drug 
addiction and death. Blues for the down- 
and-out. He looks with unflinching honesty 
at what Hank Williams called “pictures 
from the other side of this life’ — the side 
most of us prefer not to see. 

Even though his songs take on subjects 
so full of suffering and sickness, Dupree’s 
vocals and piano playing are beautiful, 
and his lyrics show us how the blues can 
reveal the most distressing aspects of the 
human condition, yet still be overflowing 
with life, vitality, humor and insight. 

In “T.B. Blues,” Dupree becomes the 
voice of a man with tuberculosis, at that 
time a deadly and incurable disease. He 
manages to make a beautiful work of art 
out of a fatal diagnosis. 

“Well I got the T.B.., 

and the T.B. is all in my bones. 

Well, the doctor told me that 

I ain’t gonna be here long.” 

Some things are almost worse than 
dying, such as being abandoned in your 
hour of greatest need by the very people 
you thought were your closest friends. 

This song is light years away from the 
kind of pop music lyrics that pledge, in 
Carole King’s words, “You’ve got a 
friend.” Instead, Dupree sings a hard-won 
truth about the faithlessness of friends, 
warning that many will stop coming to 
visit if they are even asked for help. 

“Well, the TB. is all right to have, 

But your friends treat you so lowdown. 

Yeah, don’t ask them for no favor, 

They will even stop coming ‘round.” 

Unlike many forms of rock and pop 
music aimed at youthful audiences, blues 
music most often has been created by and 
for adults. It is unafraid to take on every- 
thing under the sun that grown-ups enjoy, 
suffer, fear or dream about. ne 

The great blues artists sing of love and 
sex, marriages and break-ups, drinking 
and hangovers, good times and terrible 
blows, faith and doubt, war and peace, 
injustice and racism, and as Champion 
Jack Dupree showed us, our lifelong box- 
ing matches with disease and death. 

Yet, even when the great range of lyri- 
cal themes in the blues is understood, it is 
still a mystery how Dupree found beauty 
and meaning in his blues from the gutter. 

SINGING THE EXPATRIATE BLUES 

Champion Jack Dupree became one of 
the first blues expatriates. He left America 
for Europe in 1959 and stayed there the 
rest of his life until his death in 1992. 

Several blues artists who wrote with 
strong convictions about social and eco- 
nomic justice were the very ones who 
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packed their bags, left the United States, 
and moved to Europe. For many, the move 
was permanent, and although they may 
have returned occasionally to give concerts 
or record their music, they never returned 
to live in the land of their birth. 

In his book, The Legacy of the Blues, 
Samuel Charters devoted a chapter to 
Champion Jack Dupree and explained his 
choice to leave America for good. Many 
American blues musicians found greater 
respect and love for their music in Europe, 
and better working opportunities. But the 
most important issue for these expatriate 
bluesmen was their desire, in Charter’s 
words, “to escape America’s racism.” 

Charters wrote, “Eddie Boyd is only one 
of the blues artists who has settled down in 
Europe. Memphis Slim and Willie Mabon 
live in Paris, and Champion Jack Dupree 
has his house and family in England. Why 
have they left the United States? The most 
important reason always is the lack of 
severe racial hostility in countries like 
France or Denmark or Sweden.” 

It is a sad commentary on America’s 
history of racial discrimination and hatred 
that many of the blues musicians who 
cared so deeply about social justice and 
expressed their conscience and humanity 
so eloquently in their music, felt driven to 
leave their homes and become expatriates 
for the rest of their lives. 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE 


In his song, “The Death of Luther 
King,” written in 1968 less than a month 
after Rev. King was murdered, Champion 
Jack Dupree played a slow and mournful 
melody on the piano for an audience in 
Paris. The tinkling, cascading notes of his 
piano accompanied his opening words, a 
talking blues about the loss of Dr. King. 

In his spoken introduction, Dupree said 
in a very slow, solemn voice, “Well the 
world lost a good man when we lost Dr. 
Martin Luther King, a man who tried to 
do everything. He tried to keep the world 
in peace. Now the poor man has gone to 
rest. So go on Dr. Martin Luther King and 
take your rest. There will always be 
another Luther King.” 

I’ve always loved Dupree’s singing. 
His rich voice is warm and familiar and 
offers comfortable, yet deeply felt vocals 
even when the subject matter of his songs 
may be grim or despairing or down in the 
gutter — or, in the case of this song, when 
his subject is a tragedy beyond the telling. 

So when his spoken introduction is 
done, Dupree begins singing in that warm, 
comforting voice, sounding like a wise 
old relative giving some friendly advice. 
But his calm, peaceful voice makes his 
words seem all the more startling and dis- 
turbing. He gives no quarter in this song. 
He has come to tell the truth. 

“ It was early one evening 

When the sun was sinking down. 

Early in the evening some dirty sniper 

Shot Martin Luther King down. 

He was nothing but a coward 

He dropped his gun and run. 

But he will never have no peace 

- He'll always be on the run.” 

In: this performance for an audience in 
Paris in late April of 1968, Dupree sang 
out the words that Dr. King had spoken in 
a Memphis. church three weeks earlier. 

“The words that he said 

just before he died: 

‘I’m going up on, I’m going way up on, 

Way up on the mountain top.’” 

Then Dupree speaks softly to his lis- 
teners once again, quietly playing the 
piano while he speaks the next few sen- 
tences in a subdued, introspective manner. 
It’s as if he is.only speaking to himself, 
maybe daydreaming or thinking out loud, 
trying his best to understand this incom- 
prehensible tragedy. 

This quietly thoughtful passage is very 


Big Maybelle sang the moving tribute, “ 


unsettling. Dupree creates a very intimate 
atmosphere, as if we, his listeners, were 
sharing his most private thoughts. And 
what private thoughts we overhear! 

He meditates on the series of political 
assassinations in America, and the effect 
of his reverie becomes even more private 
and personal in the final verse when 
Dupree decides that if the reactionary 
forces in America have not hesitated to 
shoot down Lincoln, Kennedy and King, 
he doesn’t stand a chance. 

Dupree says quietly to himself, “Yeah, 
they shot him down, just like they done all 
the rest of them. They shot down 
Abraham Lincoln, they shot down 
President Kennedy, and they took poor 
Martin Luther King. So you know I don’t 
stand a chance. I ain’t nobody.” 

At the moment when he says, “I ain’t 
nobody,” the song enters into another 
dimension. He begins singing directly to 
his white audience in Paris, forthrightly 
uttering what is really on his mind. It’s as 
if his thought that “I ain’t nobody,” leads 
him to confront the elephant in the room 
that everyone has been politely ignoring: 
the element of race and discrimination, 
and how that makes some people in soci- 
ety feel that everything is just fine, and 
makes others feel like they’re nobody. 

_The strange thing is that Dupree is 
talking about a confrontational truth in a 
voice just as warm and gently comforting 
as it can be. It’s a moment of real artistry.- 

He speaks a truth almost too terrible 
for words, yet he states it with such 
warmth and humanity, that instead of feel- 
ing accused, I would guess that his audi- 
ence in Paris that day felt disarmed by his 
gentle tone, as if he had invited them to 
really understand Dupree’s own hard 
experiences in a very personal way, so 
they might begin to understand — per- 
haps for the first time — how racism real- 
ly feels from the inside. 

He has invited them to understand, for 
just a moment, his own feelings about 
freedom, and the denial of freedom. It is 
an artistic triumph. The humanity of his 
voice is so welcoming that his listeners 
may have felt disarmed enough to open 
their minds up to the feelings of all those 
in our society who have never felt free. 

Dupree sings these very personal lyrics 
directly to his audience, and his gently 


ae 
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voiced words land with shattering impact. 
“I know you people, I know 
you're glad you ain’t none of me. 
I know you people are glad, I know 
you’re glad you’re white and free. 
Oh what will, what will become of me? 
Oh, I am begging, yes, 
I’m begging to be free.” 

Champion Jack Dupree sang that high- 
ly personal appeal about three weeks after 
Martin Luther King was shot to death. He 
was living by choice in Europe, an entire 
ocean away from the segregation and 
church bombings and brutal police and 
assassinations in his country of birth. 

In begging to be free, he was making 
an appeal on behalf of his people back in 
America who had placed so much hope in 
the Freedom Movement, only to see so 
many of its leaders killed. 

Today, when I listen to his song, “Death 
of Luther King,” I remember how I felt 
when I looked numbly at the water flowing 
over the names of dozens of martyrs 
inscribed in black granite at the Civil Rights 


Memorial in Montgomery, Alabama. 


It felt like the end of hope to stare at 
the names of Medgar Evers, Rev. James 
Reeb, Jimmie Lee Jackson, Viola Liuzzo, 
Addie Mae Collins, Cynthia Wesley, 
Carole Robertson, Denise McNair, James 
Chaney, Andrew Goodman, Michael 
Schwerner and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

“Too many martyrs and too many 
dead,” sang Phil Ochs, one of the most 
powerful political singers of his genera- 
tion. In “Here’s to the State of 
Mississippi,” Ochs sang an even more 
uncompromising truth: 

“Here’s to the state of Mississippi, 

For underneath her borders, 

the devil draws no lines. 

If you drag her muddy river, 

nameless bodies you will find. 

Oh, the fat trees of the forest 

have hid a thousand crimes, 

The calendar is lying 

when it reads the present time.” 

Yet the death of hope can also bring 
the dawn of its rebirth. 

When Champion Jack Dupree sings, 
“Oh, I am begging, yes, I’m begging to be 
free,” I can hear the echo of Martin 
Luther King’s soaring and majestic 
words: “Free at last, free at last, Thank 
God almighty, we are free at last.” 
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Heroes of the Freedom Movement 
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During their struggle to Overcome a vio- 
lent system of segregation and win voting 
rights for African American citizens who 
had been disenfranchised for decades, civil 
rights activists marched down the brutal 
streets of Selma through a gauntlet of beat- 
ings, bombings, bloodshed, police assaults, 
gunshots and murder. 

Even though their nonviolent efforts to 
win the right to vote were met with some of 
the most shocking violence of the civil 
rights era, the Freedom Movement stood its 
ground and claimed perhaps its most signif- 
icant and far-reaching victory for human 
rights — the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

As a young man, Bernard LaFayette was 
chosen at age 22 by the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC) to be the 
director of its Alabama Voter Registration 
Campaign in January 1963. He offers a fas- 
cinating insider’s look into the Selma cam- 
paign in interviews and in his recent book, 
In Peace and Freedom, My Journey in 
Selma. The lessons in this case study in 
community organizing are deeply relevant 
to today’s human rights activists. 


SELMA: THE Most HOostILeE Ciry 


Selma was considered one of the most 
hostile and intolerant of southern cities, 
and was seen as so dangerous and 
implacably racist that the SNCC leader- 
ship had written it off as an impossible 
area to organize. When LaFayette asked 
James Forman, the executive secretary of 
SNCC, to appoint him as director of the 
Voter Registration Campaign in Selma, he 
was told that SNCC had just removed 
Selma from the list of possible organizing 
sites after two groups of SNCC workers 
had returned from scouting the city and 
reported, “The white folks are too mean 
and the black folks are too afraid.” 

Yet LaFayette remained dedicated to 
putting the teachings of nonviolence to 
work in a city where they would meet the 
toughest test imaginable. Forman finally 
relented and appointed him director of the 
voter registration campaign in Selma. 

As soon as he arrived in Selma in 


‘January 1963, LaFayette began bringing 


together an embryonic organization of 
Selma residents to carry out a systematic 
voter registration campaign that, only two 
years later, would literally transform the 
face of a nation, when it catalyzed the 
passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
Many Selma residents found the 
courage to resist, protest and overcome an 
entrenched system of legal discrimination 
and police violence that had blocked all 
efforts at reform for a century. 
‘Incredibly, thousands of people found 
the courage to defy these seemingly impos- 
sible odds and march for justice. It is a fam- 
ily saga of grandparents marching along- 
side their grandchildren, a struggle for free- 
dom consecrated by the blood of martyrs. 
On March 7, 1965, more than 600 non- 
violent marchers were viciously assaulted 
when Alabama state and local police 
attacked, the first attempt to march from 
Selma to Montgomery in support of vot- 
ing rights. Troops on. horseback chased 
the peaceful marchers, and many. were 
brutally beaten by mounted police savage- 
ly swinging whips and batons, while 
many others were trampled by horses. 
“Bloody Sunday” is now an iconic 
moment in the legacy of the Freedom 
Movement. Hundreds suffered bloody beat- 


ings and some were clubbed nearly to death. 


as police used billy clubs and tear gas to 
disrupt the march. Amelia Boynton, 
LaFayette’s closest personal ally and a 
courageous supporter of the Selma cam- 
paign, was severely beaten, slammed down 
against the asphalt and hospitalized. 


Bernard LaFayette gets ready to board a bus as a Freedom Rider in May 1961. 


Yet, LaFayette concludes his account of 
Bloody Sunday with a remarkable passage 
about how nonviolence can succeed at the 
very moment when it seems brutalized and 
beaten down. He wrote: “An objective 
analysis would conclude that the protesters 
were defeated. However, from the songs in 
their souls, one could hear victory. 

“And victory it was, as this march, 
referred to as Bloody Sunday because of 
the bloodshed, increased the awareness of 
the important issue. Part of our strategy 
was to make the nation aware of the con- 
ditions people were suffering when they 
protested about their right to vote. When 
the national audience saw the horrors, the 
national conscience was awakened.” 


A NATION IS SHOCKED 


Bloody Sunday was perhaps the bloodi- 
est encounter of the civil rights era. It 
shocked and galvanized a nation. President 
Lyndon Johnson had already signed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Yet for several 
months before the Selma brutality, he had 
said that he was not willing to spend any 
more political capital on pushing federal 
legislation to defend voting rights. 

So it is all the more remarkable that, as a 
direct result of Bloody Sunday, Johnson 
signed the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
which ensured voting rights for black citi- 
zens and banned racial discrimination at the 
polls. Many analysts and historians consid- 
er the Voting Rights Act to be the most sig- 
nificant legislation for civil rights. 

The price paid for this victory was very 
high. Hundreds of people were savagely 
beaten by Alabama police. Martyrs paid a 
more permanent price. Jimmie Lee 
Jackson, age 26, a nonviolent protester 
who marched for voting rights along with 
his grandfather, mother and sister, was 
shot to death by Alabama state police in 
February 1965. This shocking murder of 
an innocent, unarmed, ‘young man sparked 
the famous Selma to Montgomery March.” 

Immediately after Bloody Sunday, 
Viola Liuzzo was shot to death and Rev. 
James Reeb was beaten to death by white 
racists and Ku Klux Klan members. 

The deaths ignited a nation. On March 
15, 1965, only eight days after Bloody 
Sunday, President Johnson delivered a 
Special Message asking Congress to pass 
the Voting Rights Act. Johnson called 
Selma “a turning point” in humanity’s 
search for freedom. Johnson said, “There, 
long-suffering men and women peacefully 
protested the denial of their rights as 
Americans. Many were brutally assaulted. 


Photo credit: Bruce Davidson/Magnum Photos 


Bernard LaFayette’s mugshot, taken on May 24, 1961, after his arrest with other 


Freedom Riders in Jackson, Mississippi. 


One good man, a man of God, was killed. 
There is no cause for pride in what has 
happened in Selma. There is no cause for 
self-satisfaction in the long denial of equal 
rights of millions of Americans.” 


Too MANY MARTYRS 


Two years before Bloody Sunday, blood 
was spilled in Selma when LaFayette was 
nearly beaten to death on the same day 
Evers was killed. The tri-state conspiracy 
was a coordinated plot to: murder Bernard 
LaFayette in Selma, Benjamin Cox in New 
Orleans, and Medgar Evers in Mississippi.: 

This assassination plan was carried out 
just hours after President John Kennedy 
had given a major speech on national tele- 
vision in support of civil rights. 

Medgar Everts is revered as a'‘hero of the 
Freedom Movement. As the Mississippi 
field secretary for the. NAACP, Evers had 
defied several assassination threats‘and kept 
working fearlessly for civil rights; ‘until: he 
was shot in the back at his Home in Jackson 
on June 12,1963; by a rifle-bearing mem- 
ber of the White Citizens’ ‘Council ‘and the 
Ku Klux Klan, Byron De La Beckwith. 

In the years since his death, Medgar 
Evers has been honored in movies and 
books and songs; his memory and legacy 
have been celebrated at Arlington 
National Cemetery; and a memorial statue 
of the slain civil rights icon was erected in 
Jackson, Mississippi, in June 2013. 

Bob Dylan honored Evers in the song, 
“Only a Pawn in their Game.” Dylan 
sang, “Today, Medgar Evers was buried 
from the bullet he caught. They lowered 


him down as a king.” 

The folksinger Phil Ochs, deeply com- 
mitted to the cause of civil rights as a musi- 
cian and an activist, wrote an anthem, “Too 
Many Martyrs,” with an unforgettable 
description of the murder of Evers. 

“He slowly squeezed the trigger, 

the bullet left his side, 

It struck the heart of every man 

when Evers fell and died.” 

The cold-blooded murder of Evers is 
remembered as a significant moment in 
the civil rights struggle, but the story of 
the two other intended victims targeted by 
the same murder plot has been forgotten: 

CORE activist Rev. Benjamin Cox just 
happened to have traveled out of New 
Orleans that fateful night. “That ciate 
trip saved his life,” LaFayette writes. ' 

Rev. Cox had been arrested many 
times for organizing sit-ins that suecéedéd: 
in ‘integrating several restaurants, includ= 
ing McDonald’s. In May-1961;‘Cox’and 
12: other activists became the original’ 
Freedom Riders, riding the Sade see 
Washington; D.C.,; to New Orleans.'s 8% 


A “DEATH Day’ CARD © 


After the FBI told Cox and LaFayette 
that they had been targeted in the. i-state. 
conspiracy that claimed Evers’ life, the two 
men tealized they had escaped death’ by ‘the 
narrowest of margins. With a grimsense of 
gallows humor, LaFayette wrote: “We've 
been friends for many years and ‘some~ 
times Cox sends me a ‘death-day’ card 
instead of a birthday card!” 


_ See Heroes and Martyrs page 14 
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LaFayette was only 22 years old when | 


che began directing the Alabama Voter 
Registration Campaign for SNCC in 
January 1963. Yet he already was a sea- 
soned activist after being arrested two years 
earlier during the restaurant sit-ins with the 
Nashville Student Movement in 1960. 

A year later, in 1961, LaFayette became 
a Freedom Rider. He gives a harrowing 
account of being brutally beaten by a mob 
of white racists who attacked Freedom 
Riders at the Montgomery bus station in 
May 1961. Yet he is always the indefatiga- 
ble teacher of nonviolence. Instead of 
focusing on the horrific violence the 
Freedom Riders endured, his real message 
is to teach how nonviolent activists can face 
physical violence and still keep their spirits 
intact and their movement alive. 

“In the Montgomery bus station a rant- 
ing mob viciously attacked us. Several of 
us were severely beaten. However, we 
defied all expectations. We didn’t run, we 


didn’t fight back. We got back up when 


slammed to the ground, and looked our 
attackers directly in the eyes, fighting vio- 
lence with nonviolence. In spite of our 
injuries, with many of us bleeding and 
battered, we got back on the bus and con- 
tinued our ride toward Jackson.” 

Far from being deterred by these vio- 
lent attacks, the young activist was more 
determined than ever to put the nonviolent 
teachings of Martin Luther King and 
James Lawson into practice in the Selma 
campaign. Yet his central role in this 
momentous struggle was almost erased at 
the beginning of the campaign. 

On June 12, 1963, LaFayette pulled into 
his driveway after a voter-registration 
meeting in Selma. As he got out of his car, 
two white men in a nearby parked car 
asked him to give their stalled vehicle a 
push. When he got out of his car to help, 
they savagely attacked him without warn- 
ing, smashing his head with a crushing 
blow that knocked him to the ground. 

When he rose up again and stood his 
ground, the attackers pounded his head 
with a pistol butt, again knocking him to 
the ground. Each time the men struck him 
with these crushing blows, he stood up 
again, refused to run or defend himself, 
and looked his assailant in the eye. 

After the third blow, the assassins aimed 
a gun point-blank at his face. At that 
moment, his neighbor Red ran out, and 
pointed a rifle at them. LaFayette hollered, 
‘Don’t shoot him, Red!” Adhering to non- 
violence even at great risk to his own life, 
LaFayette stood between the armed men 
with his arms outstretched. The attackers 
jumped into their car and sped off, and 
LaFayette was taken to the hospital. 

During the assault, LaFayette said, he 
felt a sense of “spiritual empowerment 
that allowed me to feel an extraordinary 
sense of internal strength instead of fear.” 
Even though he was face to face with 
death, he wrote, “I felt an intense force 
that seemed to lift me up emotionally, 
even though I didn’t know what would 
happen next. It was a surrendering of life, 
in a sense, and I was prepared.” 

He realized that this “surreal feeling” 
had happened only twice in his life, both 
times when he was under physical attack. 
“I view it as a form of resistance, with 
support from a power beyond myself,” he 
wrote In Peace and Freedom. 

The violence directed against him after 
he had only worked for a few months in 
Selma seemed to confirm the initial deci- 
sion by the SNCC leadership to avoid any 
campaign for civil rights in Selma. A less- 
er man — and a lesser movement — 
would have abandoned the entire organiz- 
ing effort in Selma then and there. 


the Freedom Movement 
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This March 21, 1965, AP photo shows Martin Luther King, Jr. and civil-rights marchers crossing the Edmund Pettus Bridge 


in Selma, Alabama, heading for the capitol in Montgomery. (Photo credit: AP file) 


THE BOOMERANG EFFECT 


Instead, the assassination attempt had a 
boomerang effect. The black community 
had been oppressed for so long by threats of 
terrible reprisals — everything from the 
loss of jobs to the loss of their lives — that 
they were intimidated and silenced. The 
assassination plot seemingly confirmed all 
their worst fears, yet it became a turning 
point in the struggle for freedom. 

LaFayette explained: “The feelings of 
blacks in Selma toward me changed after 
that night because they realized I was pre- 
pared to give my life for a cause that would 
serve them. There was a different climate, a 
new attitude. People not only sympathized; 
they offered genuine support.” 

He found that many more people now 
attended the mass meetings and voter regis- 
tration classes, and long lines of people 
began bravely standing up for their rights at 
the voter registration office, where. they 
risked arrests and beatings by the notorious- 
ly brutal Sheriff Jim Clark and his deputies. 

Sheriff Clark and other Selma officials 
wore buttons proclaiming “NEVER!” to 
show that they would never tolerate integra- 
tion and voter registration. They drove their 
segregationist message home by violently 
arresting Selma citizens as they peacefully 
attempted to register to vote. Yet hundreds 
of people from all walks of life found the 
courage to challenge Sheriff Clark and the 
brutal apparatus of segregation. 

This is the boomerang effect of nonvi- 
olence that has made an unexpected 
appearance in many seemingly hopeless 
campaigns when oppressed people sud- 
denly discover the spirit of resistance ris- 
ing from within at the very moment when 
the authorities have attempted to destroy a 
movement with violent repression. 

Just as people were finding new 
courage in Selma, the 16th Street Baptist 
Church in Birmingham, Alabama, was 
bombed on September 15, 1963, by the 
Ku Klux Klan, killing four young girls 
attending Sunday School and injuring 
hundreds more. Two months later, 
President John F. Kennedy was assassi- 
nated on November 22, 1963. 

LaFayette wrote, “The people in Selma 
had been hopeful with Kennedy, and they 
were now filled with a profound sorrow 
and grief, having lost an influential sup- 
porter of the civil rights movement.” 

The two tragedies threatened to tear the 
heart out of the movement. “Many of us felt 
that if the most powerful leaders in the 
world could not be protected, then the com- 


mon person, particularly black persons, cer- 
tainly had no protection at all,” LaFayette 
wrote In Peace and Freedom. 


THE MAGNIFICENT MOVEMENT 


And that is when the movement rose up 
and magnificently met the challenge. 
People persevered in spite of the deaths of 
innocent young girls in church. They perse- 
vered in the face of the assassinations of 
Medgar Evers and President Kennedy. In 
the face of death threats and bombings and 
the brutality of Selma Sheriff Jim Clark, 
the movement defied all expectations and 
grew stronger in commitment. 

Nonviolent resistance has been defined 
as “relentless perseverance.” LaFayette 
watched as that spirit of perseverance 
emerged in Selma. “We considered our- 
selves soldiers in a nonviolent army and 
would continue to fight against violent 
acts with nonviolence. Violence was 
never a deterrent for us. We believed that 
if we sustained the movement in spite of 
the violence, we would succeed and bring 
about the changes we sought.” 

It all built up to an historic showdown 
during the three marches from Selma to 
Montgomery. The first march on March 7, 
1965, was “Bloody Sunday” when hun- 
dreds of marchers were brutalized by 
police on the Edmund Pettus Bridge. 

The second march was held only two 
days later on March 9. Hundreds of 
marchers crossed the Edmund Pettus 
Bridge and the entire crowd knelt down in 
prayer with Martin Luther King and 
Ralph David Abernathy in what they 
called a “Confrontation of Prayer.” 

Many were very critical that the 
marchers turned around and walked back 
across the bridge instead of continuing on 
and provoking a mass arrest. In LaFayette’s 
analysis, the critics didn’t understand what 
the real purpose of that march was. 

The organizers were waiting in expecta- 
tion that the federal government was on the 
verge of lifting an injunction against the 
right to march. They held the second march 
to keep the heat and the media glare on the 


city of Selma, but they wanted to avoid an ~ 


unwanted, unnecessary and irrelevant bat- 
tle with the federal government at a time 
when they were pressuring federal officials 
to overturn Alabama’s local laws that pre- 
vented black people from voting. 

As it turned out, the organizers had ana- 
lyzed things correctly. The federal injunc- 
tion was indeed lifted only 10 days after the 
second march, and the third and final march 
was scheduled for March 21, 1965. 
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Now the battle lines were clear. It was 


the Freedom Movement versus Alabama 


officials, from Gov. George Wallace down 
to Sheriff Jim Clark, who had illegally pre- 
vented black citizens from voting for 
decades. On March 21, the third March to 
Montgomery began in Selma. Five days 
later, a large group of marchers reached ° 
Montgomery and held a massive rally of 
25,000 people on the steps of the Alabama 
State Capitol. 


‘How Lone, Nor Lone’ 

At the culmination of the march to 
Montgomery, Martin Luther King delivered 
his historic “How Long, Not Long” speech. 

He asked, “How long will justice be cru- 
cified and truth bear it? I come to say to you 
this afternoon, however difficult the 
moment, however frustrating the hour, it 
will not be long because truth crushed to 
earth will rise again. How long? Not long, 
because no lie can live forever... How long? 
Not long because the arc of the moral uni- 
verse is long, but it bends towards justice.” 

As a direct result of the Selma cam- 
paign, Congress passed the Voting Rights 
Act and ripped up many Jim Crow laws 
that prevented black citizens from voting. 

But the price was staggering. Viola 
Liuzzo, a civil rights activist and mother of 
five, was shot to death by a carload of Ku 
Klux Klan members as she was ferrying 
marchers between Montgomery and Selma 
after the rally. LaFayette knew Viola 
Liuzzo as a selfless activist for justice. 

He wrote, “There’s not a time that I 


-drive past the monument that marks the 


area where she was killed that I don’t 
reflect on that tragic night and say a silent 
prayer for her and for the family she left 
behind.” He has “mixed emotions” when- 
ever he thinks about Liuzzo and all those 
who gave their lives for the sake of justice, 
yet he remembers “how she sacrificed her 
life so that others might live and enjoy free- 
dom and democracy in their own nation.” 

His words teach us how we should 
remember and honor those who gave their 
lives to win one of the most important 
human rights struggles in U.S. history. 

I remember, now and always, how an 
oppressed people, a people subjected to a 
nearly totalitarian system of racism 
enforced by overwhelming levels of state- 
sanctioned violence, found the courage to 
march on with all the odds against them. 

They marched on despite the beatings 
and bombings and bloodshed, marched on 
despite the murders. They refused to let 
truth be crushed, and justice crucified. 
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“We must never, € ever give 
“up. We must keep the faith. 
| You must not turn back. | 
We can create the beloved 
community i in America.” 
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with the Wind. Hundreds of black and 
white citizens showed up.” 

After a large reception and book sign- 
ing, the library gave him a library card — 
42 long years after the 16-year-old Lewis 
had been denied. “It says something about 
the distance we’ve come and the progress 
Nee made in laying down the burden of 
race,” Lewis said. 

Lewis himself has come a long way 
from that small farm in Alabama. He was 
-elected to the House of Representatives in 
Georgia’s 5th District in 1986. Today, he is 
one of the most progressive members of 
Congress, speaking out for national health 
insurance, gay rights and measures to fight 
poverty. He sponsored the Peace Tax Fund 
Bill to give taxpayers a way to conscien- 
tiously object to military taxation, and he 
opposed NAFTA and the Clinton adminis- 
_ tration’s attacks on welfare. 

While the college-age Lewis was 
attending American Baptist Theological 
Seminary and Fisk University in 


Nashville, students from several colleges . 


began attending nonviolence workshops 
conducted by Jim Lawson. Lawson “had 
lived in India and studied the way of 
peace, the way of love, the way of nonvio- 
lence,” Lewis said. 

- Along with strategy sessions and role- 
playing, Lewis said, “we became imbued 
with the way of peace, with the way of 
love, with the way of nonviolence. Many 
of us started accepting the way of nonvio- 
lence as a way of life, a way of living.” 

That all sounds very lofty and utopian. 
Yet, these very young men and women 
began putting the ideals of love and peace 
into action in a climate of extreme vio- 
lence and racial intolerance. They had to 
find the strength to endure the hatred 
directed at their nonviolent protests by 
thousands of white people who defended 
the system of segregation with acts of bru- 
tality and bloodshed. 

That is why another great figure in the 
history of nonviolence, Dorothy Day, 
often quoted Dostoyevsky: “Love in 
action is a harsh and dreadful thing com- 
pared to love in dreams.” 

In his speech in San Francisco, Lewis 
described the sit-ins of the Nashville 
Student Movement when college students 
risked their lives to integrate lunch coun- 

- ters, restaurants and movie theaters. 

“You’d be sitting there in an orderly, 
peaceful, nonviolent fashion waiting to be 
served,” Lewis said, “‘and someone would 
come up and spit on you, or put a lighted 
cigarette out in your hair or down your 
back, or pour hot coffee on us, or pull us 
off the lunch counter stool. You’d just 
look straight ahead.” 

Neither threats nor beatings nor jail 
could shake their commitment to freedom 
for their people. Lewis had just turned 20 
the week before he was first arrested. 

“The first time I was arrested was in 
February 27, 1960,” he said. “I felt liber- 
ated. I felt like I’d crossed over. So I said 
to myself, ‘Arrest us, jail us, beat us, what 
else can you do?’ We started singing, ‘I’m 
not afraid of your jail.’” 

THE LAST SUPPER 
_ His next trial by fire was on an inter- 
state bus trip through the Deep South. 
Lewis was one of the first Freedom 


Riders, an integrated group of black and 


white activists who boarded a Greyhound 
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and a Toaiwaye bus in Washington, D.C., 
in an attempt to pressure the U.S. govern- 
ment to uphold the 1960 Supreme Court 
decision that had declared segregated 
interstate bus travel to be unconstitutional. 

On May 3, 1961, the night before the 
first Freedom Riders left. Washington, 
D.C., the group of 13 activists gathered at 
a Chinese restaurant. John Lewis, the 
young man from Troy, Alabama, had 
never been to a Chinese restaurant before 
in his life. “It was wonderful,” he said. 

In the middle of the “wonderful meal,” 
a member of their group reminded them 
all of the life-and-death nature of their 
mission. He said, “As you eat, remember 
this may be like the Last Supper.” 

This meal is compellingly portrayed in 
March: Book Two, with a full page show- 
ing the names and faces of each of the 
Freedom Riders. After the Last Supper 
remark, Lewis wrote, “We all knew what 
he said was true — the wills we’d signed 
that week served as testament.” 


THE BURNING Bus 


The next day, May 4, 1961, members 
of the group boarded the two buses and 
left Washington, D.C., to travel through 
the South as an integrated group. 

Lewis was literally floored by an attack 
that took place a few days later in Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, when he and his seat- 
mate, a white man named Albert Bigelow, 
“tried to enter a so-called white waiting 
room. Members of the Klan attacked us and 
left us lying in a pool of blood.” . 

When the white men began assaulting 
John Lewis, Bigelow stepped between 
him and his attackers, trying to protect 
Lewis, but the mob started beating 
Bigelow, pounding him to the floor. | 

Bigelow had been a U.S. Navy 
Commander in World War II, but then 
became a pacifist. In 1958, Bigelow sailed 
his four-man ship, The Golden Rule, into 
the atomic testing site in the South Pacific 
to disrupt U.S. nuclear weapons tests in 
the Marshall Islands. 

After Lewis and Bigelow were beaten to 
the ground and bloodied, the police arrived 
and asked if they wanted to press charges. 
“We said, ‘No, we come with peace and 
love and nonviolence.’ They left us blood- 
ied. The Freedom Rides continued.” ** 

When their buses pulled into Ariniston, 


J ofin Lewis speaks at the historic March on Washington for J obs ‘and Freedoiil on n August 28, 1963. 


Alabama, on May 14, a racist mob and the 
Ku Klux Klan attacked the Greyhound 
bus, slashed its tires, then firebombed it a 
few miles outside of town, and then began 
beating the Freedom Riders as they 
escaped the burning bus. 

- Shortly after that first bus was burned, 
the second: bus-arrived in Anniston, and 
Klansmen boarded it and brutally beat the 
Freedom Riders. Walter Bergman, age 61, 
was beaten nearly to death and repeatedly 
kicked in the head, causing :permanent 
brain damage. He soon suffered a severe 
stroke that left him paralyzed and in a 
wheelchair for the rest of his life. 

As nightmarish as this violence was, the 
Freedom Rides were a trailblazing achieve- 
ment on the road to liberation. The entire 
nation witnessed the unbelievable courage 
of the Freedom Riders, and became more 
aware of the deadly levels of brutality that 
preserved the system of segregation. 

When Lewis was describing for us the 
way he and Bigelow refused to press 
charges against their assailants, I was 


stunned to hear how a 21-year-old man 


found the forgiveness to say, “We come 
with peace and love and nonviolence.” 

Yet, this story has an even more unfor- 
gettable ending. In February of 2009, one 
of the Klan members who had taken part 
in the beating of Lewis and Bigelow came 
to visit Rep..Lewis in his Washington 
office. Elwin Wilson was now in his 70s, 
and he came with his son, in his 40s. 

As Lewis recalled the visit, the man 
said to him, “Mr. Lewis; I’m one of the 
people that attacked you and your seat- 
mate. I want to apologize. Will you for- 
give me?” 

T said, “Yes, I ae your apology. 
Yes, I forgive you.’ 

“He started crying. His son started cry- 
ing. They hugged me. I sueeee ne 
back. And I started crying.” 

Lewis said he visited with “‘this gentle- 
man” three other times. 


THE Way OF LOVE 


I was astonished by his ability to for- 
give. And then John Lewis told us what 
this encounter truly. meant, and what the 
spirit of nonviolence was all about, a ee 
_ Lewis said, “That is the power of the. 
way of peace, the power | of. the way., of 
love, the power of the way of nonviolence 
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— to-be reconciled. In the final analysis, 
we are one people. We are one family: We 
all live in the same house — not just the 
American house, but the world house.” 

This lesson was given to us by a man 
who had lived through a lifetime of segre- 
gation and cruel mistreatment, who 
endured many beatings from violent mobs 
and unjust jail sentences at the hands of 
racist police. A man who saw buses burn- 
ing, who endured the hellish conditions of 
Mississippi’s infamous state penitentiary, 
Parchman Farm, and who was part of a 
movement where too many friends and 
ministers and activists and Sunday School 
students were murdered and martyred. 

It is horrible what this nation allowed to 
happen to idealistic young people who gave 
so much of themselves — sometimes even 
their very lives — in the struggle for free- 
dom and equality. It is a terrible crime that 
our nation has never fully atoned for. 


A VISION OF HOPE 


Yet, Lewis ended his presentation in San 
Francisco with a shining vision of hope 
about creating the beloved community. 

He said, “I must tell you tonight that in 
spite of 40 arrests, jailings, and being beat- 
en and left bloody not only in Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, but at the Greyhound bus 
station in Montgomery where I was hit in 
the head by a member of an angry mob 
with a wooden Coca Cola crate, I am still 
hopeful, still optimistic. 

“We must never, ever give up. We must 
never, ever give in. We must never get lost 
in a sea of despair. We must keep the faith. 
I’m not going to turn back. And you must 
not turn back. You must not give up. You 
must not give in. We can create the beloved 
community here in America.” 

Those who were able to listen to John 
Lewis in San Francisco were amazed and 
illuminated by his spirit. One of the most 
radical champions of civil rights, one of the 
strongest fighters from the movement.days 
of the 1960s, is also one of our most; elo- 
quent defenders of love and peace. ; 

His last words that night should. be 
engraved on. the Edmund Pettus Bridge. i in, 
Selma. as the living legacy of the. civil 
rights movement. John Lewis said, “You 
must continue to spread the good news, 
the way of.love, the way of peace, the 
way of nonviolence.” ‘ 
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Martin Luther King delivers his “I Have a Dream” speech on August 28, 1963, at the 
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March on Washington. Vincent Harding wrote that the nation remembers this 
speech, but has ignored the more radical King of 1967-1968 who opposed the 
Vietnam War and was organizing a nonviolent rebellion to overcome poverty. 


Vincent Harding and the Legacy of 
the Southern Freedom Movement 


from page 3 


In his book, Hope and History, he 
wrote: “The Chinese students seemed to 
be saying that they recognized and were 
inspired by the power of our African- 
American struggle. Their signs were new 
evidence and confirmation for us, if we 
needed it, that this American freedom 
movement of the post-World War II peri- 
od was no relatively narrow contest for 
the ‘civil rights’ of Black people alone, 
important and endangered though those 
rights were and still are. The life-risking 
students in Tiananmen Square were 
claiming our movement for what it really 
was: an epic, life-affirming, nonviolent 
struggle for the expansion of democracy, 
a great contribution to the twentieth cen- 
tury’s movements for human renewal and 
social transformation.” 


MORE THAN CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Freedom Movement launched by 
African Americans in the 1950s and 
1960s now had become a shining lesson 
for the whole world. That is one reason 
why Harding continues to stubbornly 
insist that naming this epochal struggle 
for freedom and democracy “the civil 
rights movement” does not do full justice 
to what was truly at stake. 

Instead, he has long described it as the 
“Southern-based, Black-led, Freedom 
Movement,” because it had more far- 
teaching goals than simply winning legal- 
istic victories to protect a narrowly con- 
ceived notion of civil rights. As Harding 
explained in our interview, the full mea- 
sure of what was really at stake was cap- 
tured far more evocatively in the words of 
another of the Movement’s powerful 
anthems: “Woke up this morning with my 
mind stayed on freedom.” 

As Harding continues to think and 
teach and write about this momentous 


struggle for freedom, he has gone beyond 
his own formulation, and now sees the 
Movement as nothing less than an historic 
effort to expand and deepen democracy 
for all people. Perhaps that helps explain 
why this movement has so much power to 
inspire activists all over the globe as they 
struggle to deepen freedom and expand 
democracy in their own countries. 

As a scholar, university professor, the- 


ologian and author, Harding devoted much | 


of his life to teaching about the meaning of 
the Freedom Movement. His insights are as 
meaningful for activists today as they were 
during the struggles for freedom in the 
1950s and 1960s in Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Albany, Selma, Chicago and 
Washington, D.C. 

After Martin Luther King’s assassina- 
tion, Harding worked with Coretta Scott 
King and was named as the first director 
of the Martin Luther King Jr., Memorial 
Center. He also served as senior academic 
consultant to the highly acclaimed PBS 
television series on the history of the 
Freedom Movement, “Eyes. on the Prize” 
and “Eyes on the Prize II.” 

Harding taught at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Spelman _ College, 
Swarthmore College, and Pendle Hill, a 
Quaker study and retreat center, and then 
taught theology at the lliff School of 
Theology in Denver from 1981 to 2004. 


THERE Is A RIVER 


Harding is the author of several influ- 
ential books, including There Is A River: 
The Black Struggle for Freedom in 
America, a seminal study of the long 
decades of struggle by African Americans 
to overcome slavery and keep their 
dreams of liberation alive. Harding also 
authored two illuminating reflections on 
the meaning of the Freedom Movement 
for today’s struggles against injustice: 
Martin Luther King: The Inconvenient 
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This 30-foot memorial to Martin Luther King Jr. stands at the National Mall in 
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Hero, and Hope and History: Why We 
Must Share the Story of the Movement. 

- In these books, Harding describes 
King’s deepening dedication to the radical 
transformation of our society, a journey 
that led far beyond the March on 
Washington in 1963 when Martin capti- 
vated the nation with the soaring elo- 
quence of his “I Have A Dream” speech. 


A TRULY PROPHETIC FIGURE 


In the final months of his life, in 1967 
and 1968, King had grown into a radical- 
ized and truly prophetic figure who had 
committed himself heart and soul to fight- 
ing the “triple evils” of militarism, racism 
and economic exploitation. In publicly 
opposing the Vietnam War and in his 


courageous attempts to build a Poor 


People’s Campaign, King had set out on a 
showdown with what he was now calling 
“the greatest purveyor of violence in the 
world” — the federal government. It was 
a costly decision and a fateful journey — 
one that ended in his assassination in 
Memphis on April 4, 1968. 

In The Inconvenient Hero, Harding 
confronts readers with that prophetic and 
revolutionary Martin Luther King who 
had made what he calls “an essentially 
religious commitment” to the poor at 
home and.to ending the war in Vietnam. 

In simple words that are nonetheless 
among the most profound and prophetic 
words I know, Dr. King described his 
vision of solidarity with the poor in 1966. 

King said, “I choose to identify with 
the underprivileged. I choose to identify 
with the poor. I choose to give my life for 
the hungry. I choose to give my life for 
those who have been left out of the sun- 
light of opportunity... 

“Tf it means sacrificing, I’m going that 
way. If it means dying for them, I’m 
going that way, because I heard a voice 


‘saying, ‘Do something for others.” 


That is who Martin Luther King had 
become: A man who was, at one and the 
same time, a pastor, a prophet and a non- 
violent revolutionary. 

_ Harding’s writings offer important 
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insights into King’s startling growth into 
something far more revolutionary than the 
dreamer of 1963. Now, he was the preach- 
er who would bring down an empire, the 
radicalized King who still believed in the 
dream of equal rights for all, but who had 
shown the steely resolve to take on pover- 
ty, slums, hunger and the Vietnam War. 

In his last year on earth, King had 
become a man of destiny with a burning 
drive to confront the federal government 
in a showdown in Washington, D.C., and 
force government officials to hear the cry 
of the poor for justice. 

In his lengthy interview with Street 
Spirit, Harding reflected on the final year 
of Dr. King’s life on earth — a year of 
amazing strides forward for freedom and 
human rights, and yet a year that was also 
marked by devastating losses. 

King’s final year, in retrospect, seems 
to me to be a haunting Biblical parable 
about the fate of a prophet on this earth, a 
prophet for justice and mercy who will- 
ingly paid the ultimate price. 

King once said he wanted to be 
remembered as a man who did try to care 
about someone, and that is how I always 
remember the King of 1968 — a Good 
Samaritan who stopped by the roadside to 
offer mercy and solidarity to the victims 
of violence and injustice. 

I have thought about the meaning of 
Rev. Martin Luther King’s life and death 
for all of my adult life. It was an amazing 
blessing to spend a few hours learning 
about the meaning of Dr. King’s life from 
his close friend, Vincent Harding, another 
lifelong activist for peace and justice, and 
an eloquent writer who carried on the 
legacy of the Freedom Movement. 
Harding’s reflections and books are a pro- 
found meditation on the heart and soul of 
the Freedom Movement, then and now. 


Editor’s Note: This article appeared in 
Street Spirit in May 2013, along with one 
of the last interviews with Vincent 
Harding. The great civil rights leader 
died on May 19, 2014. 
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